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Aer. 1. Elements of Elocution; being the Subftance of a Courfe of 
Leftures on the Art of Reading, delivered at feveral Colleges in 
the Univerfity of Oxford. By J. Walker, Author of the Rhyming 
and Pronouncing Dictionary, &c. &c. 8vo. 2 Vols. 12s, bound. 
Printed for the Author, and fold by Becket, &c. 1781. 


T feems to be a prevalent idea among thofe who have not 
§ paid a particular attention to the fubject of elocution, that 
fyeech is of too fleeting and unfettled a nature, to be capable of 
being fubjected to rule; and that, therefore, all attempts to 
teach the art of {peaking by other means than imitation, muft 
be ineffeftual. Some difficulty, it muft be confeffed, there is in 
conveying ideas of vocal found by written characters, with fuch 
diftinctnefs and precifion as fhall be neceflary to form ufeful 
rules for practice. Yet this has been done with fo much fuccefs 
in mulic, that there appears to be fome ground for fuppofing, 
that it may be done in elocution. And if the thing be practi- 
cable, it is certainly defirable; fince, without this, elocution 
can never be reduced to any fettled principles as an art; and 
fince general rules (fuch, for inftance, as, that the reader or 
{peaker fhould follow nature, or imitate the tones of converfa- 
tion) can be but of little ufe, without fome certain method of 
applying them to particular cafes. 

For thefe reafons we cannot but approve of the pains which 
thofe who have lately written on this fubje€t have taken, to 
teach the art of elocution by plain practical rules, delivered in a 
methodical form. The Author of thefe Elements appears to us, 
to have been particularly fuccefsful in his attempt to reduce the 
principles and rules of elocution into a fyftem; and, in the 
courle of his work, to have advanced many things, which merit 
attention on account of their originality as well as their uti- 
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Confidering it as the firft obje@ in the art of reading, to con. 
vey the fenfe of the writer, Mr. Walker begins his E lements 
with fome obfervations on punctuation, as it is intended to elu- 
cidate the meaning of what is written, and as it may direct to 
fuch paufes, elevations, and depreffions of the voice as fhall 
communicate that meaning, with clearnefs, in fpeaking. In 
explaining the nature of punctuation, he nearly follows the ja- 
dicious theory of Dr. Lowth in his Englifh grammar, and gives 

examples of the ufe of the feveral points in fimple and complex 
fentences. He then remarks, that fimple fentences, or claufes 
of fentences, are often fo long, that it is impoffible to pronounce 
them with force and cafe without drawing in the breath; and 
that therefore a paufe is often neceffary in fpeaking, when the 
grammatical conftruGtion does not require or admit of a point. 
In order to determine where fuch paufes may be beft introduced, 
he lays down this general rule; ‘That tke only kinds of words 
which feem too intimately somenibe’ to admit a paufe are, the 
article and fub/lantive, the fub/ lantive and adjeétive in their natu- 
ral order, and the prepofition and the noun it governs: thus, a 
paufe may be introduced after the feveral words marked with 
italics mn the following fentence : 

‘© A violent paffiow for univerfal admiration produces the moft 
ridiculous circumflances in the general behaviour of women of the 
moft excellent underftandings.” 

But no paufe can be admitted after the words anrver fal, 
the, of. 

Farther, to explain the principles of paufe in fpeaking, our 
Author fays, 

© It may be obferved, that paufing is regulated by two circum- 
flances, One is, conveying ideas diftindly, by feparating - fuch as are 
diftingt, and uniting fuch as are affociated ; the other is, forming the 
words that convey thefe ideas into fuch clafles, or portions, as may 
be forcibly and eafily pronounced ; for this reafon, when the words, 
from their fignification, require to be diitin¢tly pointed out, that 3, 
to convey objects dittinguithed from each other, however frequent 
and numerous the paufes may be, they are neceflary ; but if words 
connected in fenfe, continue to a greater exient than can be eafily 
pronounced together, and at the ‘ame time have no fuch diitinet 
parts as immediately fuggelt where we ought to paule, the only rule 

that can be given is, not to feparate fach words as are more united 
than thofe we do not feparate. 

* But it may be demanded, how fhall we know the feveral degrees 
of union between words, fo as to enable us to divide them properly ; ? 
—T’o this it may be anfwered, that all words may be diit inguifhed 
into thofe that modify, and thofe that are modified * ; the words that 
are modified are the nominative, and the verb it governs; every 
other word may be faid to be a modifier of thele words ; the noun and 
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verb being thus diftinguifhed from every other, may be one reafon, 
that, when modified, they fo readily admit a paute between them ; 
becaufe words that are feparately modified may be prefumed to be 
more fuparable from each other than the words that modily, and the 
words modified. The modifying woids are themfcives modified by 
other words, and thus become divifible into fuperior and fuberdinate 
claffes, each clafs being compofed of words moe united among them- 
felves than the feveral claffes are with each other. ‘Thus io the fen- 
tence, The pajficn for praife produces excellent efids in women of fenfe. 

‘The noun paffon, and the verb produces, with their feveral acjunéts, 
form the two principal portions, or clafles, or words in this fentence, 
and between the clafles a paufe is more readily admitted than be- 
tween any cther words: if the latter clafs may be thought too long 
to be pronounced without a paufe, we may more eafily place one 
at ¢fe4s than between any other words, becaufe, though produces is 
modified by every one of the fucceeding words, taken all tegether, 
yet it is more immediately modified by excellent effec?s, as this portion 
is alfo modified by zn” avomen of fenfe; all the words of which phrafe 
are more immediately modified by each other than the preceding 
phrale, produces excellent effects, is by them.’ 

After purfuing thefe ideas into their confequences, and il- 
Juftrating them by further examples, Mr. W. takes pains to fix 
an accurate diftinction between a period and a loofe fentence. A 
period he defines, * an aflemblage of fuch words or members as 
do not form fenfe independent on each other, or if they do, the 
former modify the latter, or inverfely : a loofe fentence he de- 
fines, an aflemblage of {uch words or members as do form fenfe 
independent on thofe that follow, and at the fame time are not 
modified by them. On the foundation of thefe definitions, he 
proceeds to form fuch rules for dividing fentences by paufes, as 
will, he apprehends reduce punétuation to fteady principles. In 
thefe rules he makes ufe of three degrees of paufe, the {maller, 
the greater, the greateft. As thefe rules appear to us to be in 
general exceedingly juft, we fhall lay them before our Readers, 
with a fingle example of each, referring them to their own {a- 
gacity, or to the work itfelf, for the reafons on which each rule 
is founded. 

N.B. The paufe referred to in each rule, is found in its ex- 
ample after the word printed in Jtalics. 

Rule I. Every direét period confifting of two principal con- 
ftructive parts, between thefe parts the eteater pauie muft be in- 
ferted. Ex. As we cannot difcern the fhadow moving along 
the dial-plate, fo the advances we make in knowledge are only 
perceived by the diftance gone over. ; 

Rule II, Every inverted period confifting of two principal 
conftruGive parts, the latter of which modifies the former, be- 
tween thefe parts the greater paufe muft be inferted. Ex. Every 
one that {peaks and reafons is a grammarian and a /ogician, 
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though he may be utterly unacquainted with the rules of gram- 
mar or logic. 

Rule III. Every loofe fentence requires a paufe between the 
principal conftructive parts of the period, and between the pe- 
riod.and the additional member. Ex. Perfons of tafte expect to 
be pleafed, at the fame time that they are informed; and think 
that the beft fenfe always deferves the beft language. 

Rule IV. When a nominative confifts of more than one 
word, it is neccflary to make a fhort paufe after it. Ex, The 
great and invincible Alexander wept for the fate of Darius. 

Rule V. When aclaufe intervenes between the nominative 
cafe and the verb, it is of the nature of a parenthefis, and re- 
quires a fhort paufe before and after it. Zx. When the Romans 
and Sabines were at war, and juft upon the point of giving 
battle, the women, who were allied to both of them, interpofed. 

Rule VI. Whatever member intervenes between the verb 
and accufative cafe, muft be feparated from both by a fhort 
paufe. Ex. A man of fine tafte in writing will di/fingui/h, after 
the fame manner, the beauties and imperfections of an author. 

Rule Vil. When two verbs come together, and the latter is 
in the infinitive mood, if any words come between, they muft 
ve feparated from the /aiter verb by a fhort paufe,. Ex. Becaufe 
our inward pafiions and inclinations can never make themfelves 
vifible, it is impoffible for a jealous man to be thoroughly cured 
of his fufpicions.——Without fuch intervening words, the rule 
holds good when the verb zo be is followed by a verb in the in- 
finitive mood. £x. Their firft Rep was, to poilefs themfelves 
of Czfar’s papers and money. 

Rule VIII. If feveral fubjeéts belong in the fame manner 
to one verb, or feveral verbs to one fubjeét, each fhould have a 
fhort paufe after it. Ex. Riches, pleafure, and health become 
evils to thofe who do not know how to ufe them. 

Rule IX. If feveral adje€tives belong in the fame manner to 
one fubfiantive, or feveral fubftantives to one adjective, every 
adjective coming after its {ubftantive, and every adje€tive coming 
before the fubftantive, except the laft, muft be feparated by a 
fhort paufe. Ex. A polite, an aéfive, and a fupple behaviour is 
neceflary to fuccefs in lifee—A behaviour polite, aétive, and 
fupple, is neceflary to fuccefs in life. 

Rule X. If feveral adverbs belong in the fame manner to 
one verb, or feveral verbs to one adverb, the adverbs coming 
after the verb are each of them to be feparated by a fhort paufe, 
before the verb, all but the laft. Ex. To love wifely, rationally, 
and prudently, is, in the opinion of lovers, not to love at all.— 
Wijely, rationally, and prudently to love, is, &c. 

Kule XI. Words put into the cafe abfolute, muft be {epa- 
aated from the reft by a fhort paufe before and after it. Ex. If 
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a man borrow aught of his neighbour, and it be hurt or die, 
the owner thereof not being with it, he fhall furely make it 
cood. 
' Rule XIL[. Nouns in appofition, or words in the fame cafe 
where the latter is explanatory of the former, have a fhort paufe 
between them. Lx. Cafar has himfelf given a detail of them 
in his Commentaries, a work which does as much honour to his 
abilitics as a writer, as his conduct did to his talents asa gee 
neral, 

Rule XIII. Who, which, that ufed as a pronoun, when in 
the nominative cafe, require a fhort paufe before them. Ex. A 
man can never be obliged to fubmit to any power, unlefs he can 
be fatisfied, who is the perfon, who has a right to exercife it. 

Rule XIV. When that is ufed as a caufal conjunction it 
ought always to be preceded by a fhort paufe. Lx. Forgive 
ules ® that | thus your patience wrong. 

Rule XV. A fhort paufe fhould commonly precede, and not 
follow, prepofitions and conjunétions.. Ex. I will not let thee 
go, except thou blefs me, 

Rule XVI. Words placed in oppofition to, or appofition 
with each other, fhould be feparated by a fhort paufe. Ax, The 
pleafures of the imagination, taken in their tull extent, are nei- 
ae fo grof; as thofe of fenfe, nor fo refined as thofe of the un- 

jelending. — To fuppofe the planets to be efficient of, and an- 
tecedent to, themfelves, would be abfurd. 

The length of the paufes is relative and variable, and the 
length of the principal paufe is generally greater or lefs, accord~ 
ing to the fimple or complex ftruciure of the fentence. This 
head is concluded with the following remark: 

* I doubt not but many will be difpieafed at the number of paufes 
I have added to thofe already i in ufe; but I can with confidence af- 
firm, that not half the panfes are found in printing which are heard 
in the pronunciation of a good reader, or foeaker; and that, if we 
would read or peak well, we mot paufe upon an average at every 
fitth or fixth word. It mutt alfo be obferved, that public reading or 
{peaking requires pavfing much oftener than reading and converfing 
in private; as the parts of a picture which is to be viewed at a dif- 
tance, muft be more diftincily and ftrongly marked, than thofe of an 
odjeR which are nearer to the eye, and underfrood at the fir in- 
{pect on.’ \ 

Our Author next treats of the inflexions of the voice, a fub- 
ject hitherto little regarded by writers on elocution, and he 
advances many thing in this part of his work which merit parti- 
cular attention. His leading ideas on this head we fhall give in 
his ~ n words: 

* All vocal founds may be divided into two kinds, namely, {peak- 
ing honk, and mutica! founds. Mafical founds are fuch as continue 
a given time, on one precife point of the mufical feale, and leap, as 
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it were, from one note to another; while foeaking founds, inflead of 
dwelling on the note they begin with, flide * either upwards, or downs 
wards, to the neighbouring notes, without any perceptibie rett on 
any; fo that fpeaking and mutical founds are eijlentially diftinci; the 
former being conftantly in motion from the moment they commence ; 
the latter being at reft for fome given time in one precife note. 

‘ The continual motion of {peaking founds makes it almol as 1m- 
rofible for the ear to mark their feveral differences, as 1t would be 
for the eye to define an object that is fwiftly pafling before it, and 
continually vanithing away: the difficulty cf arrciting {peaking 
founds for examination, has made almoft all authors fuppofe it im- 
pollible to give anv fuch difting account of them, as to be of ufe in 
{peaking and reading ; and, indeed, the vaft variety of tone which a 
vood reader or fpeaker throws into delivery, and of which 1: 1s 1m- 
poilisle to convey any idea but by imitation, has led us eafily to fup- 
pofy, that nothing at all of this variety can be defined ana recuced to 
rule: but when we confider, that, whether words are pronounced in 
a high or low, in a loud or a fotc tone; whether they are pronounced 
{wiftly or flowly, forcibly or feebly, with the tone of the paffion or 
without it; they muit neceffarily be pronounced either fliding upwards 
or downwards, or elfe go intoa monotone or fong; when we confder 
this, I fay, we fhall find, that the primary divifion of fpeaking 
founds is into the upward and the downward flide of the voice, and 
that whatever other diverfity of time, tone, or force, 1s added to 
fpeaking, it muft neceflarily be conveyed by thefe two flides. 

‘ Thefe two flides, or inflexions of voice, therefore, are the axes, 
as it were, on which the force, variety, and harmony of {peaking 
turn, ‘Ihey may be conficered as the great outlines of pronuncia- 
tion ; and if thefe outlines can be tolerably conveyed to a feader, they 
mutt be of nearly the fame ufe to him, as the rough draught of a pic- 
ture is toa pupil in painting. ‘This then we fhall attempt to accom- 
plith, by adducing fome of the mott familiar phrafes in the language, 
and pointing out the inflexions which every ear, however unpractifed, 
will naturally adopt in pronouncing them. ‘Thefe phrafes, which are 
in every body’s mouth, will become a kind of data, or principles, to 
which the reader muti conitantly be referred, when he is at a !ofs for 
the precife found that is underftood by thefe different inilexions; and 
theie familiar founds, it is prefumed, will fufficiently infliruct him. 

* Much of that force, variety, and harmony which we hear in 
fpeaking, arifes from two different modes of uttering the words of 
which a fentence is compofed; the one, that which terminates the 
word with an inflexion of voice that rifes, and the other, that which 
termigates the word with an inflexion of voice that falls. By rifing, 
or falling, is not meant the pitch of voice in which the whole word 
is pronounced, or that loudnefs or foftnefs which may accompany any 
pitch; but that upward or downward flide-which the voice makes 
when the pronunciation of a word is finifhing; and which may, 
therefore, not improperly be called the rifing and falling inflexion. 

* So important is a juft mixture of thefe two inflexions, that the 
moment they are neglected, our pronunciation becomes forcelefs and 
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monotonous; if the fenfe of a fentence requires the voice to acopt 
the rifing inflexion on any particular word, either in the middle, or 
at the end of a phrafe, variety and harmony demand the falling in- 
flexion on one of the preceding words; and on the other hand, if 
emphafis, harmony, cr a completion of fenfe requires the falling in- 
flexion on any word, the word immediately preceding almott always 
demands the rifing inflexion; fo that thefe inflexions of voice are in 
an order nearly alcernate. 

‘ This is very obfervable in reading a fentence, when we have mif- 
taken the connexion between the members, either by fuppoting the 
fenfe to be continued, when it finifhes, or fuppofing it finifhed when 
it is really to be continued: for in either of thefe cafes, before we 
have pronounced the lait word, we find it neceffary to return pretty 
fur back to {ume of the preceding words, in order to give them fuch 
inflexions as are fuitable to thofe which the fenfe requires on the fuc- 
ceeding words, ‘Thus in pronouncing the fpeech of Portius in Cate, 
which is generally milpointed, as ia the fo'lowing example: 
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ILcmember what our father oft has told us, 
‘Che ways of Heav’n are dark and intricate, 
Puzzl'd in mazes and perplex’d in errors ; 

Our underitanding traces them in vain, 

Loft and bewi!der'd in the fruitlefs fearch: 

Nor fees with how much art the windings tura, 
Nor where the regular eonfufion ends, 

‘If, I fay, from not having confidered this paflage, we ran the 
fecond line into the third, by fufpending the voice at satricate, and 
dropping it at errors, we find a very improper meaning conveyed; 
and if, in recovering ourfelves from this improper pronunciation, we 
take notice of the different manner in which we pronounce the fe- 
cond and third lines, we thall find, that not only the latt word of 
thefe lines, but that every word alters its inflexion; for, when we 
perceive, that by miftaking the paufe, we have mifconceived the 
jenfe, we find it neceflary to begin the line again, and pronounce 
every word differently, in order to make it harmonious. 

‘ Dut though thefe two inflexions of voice run through almott every 
word of which a fentence is compofed, they are no where fo percep- 
tivle as at a long paufe, or where the fenfe ef the words requires an 
emphafis: in this cafe, if we do but attend nicely to that turn of the 
voice, which finifhes this emphatical word, or that member of a fen- 
tence where we paufe, we fhall foon perceive the different inflexion 
with which thefe words are pronounced. 

* In order to make this different inflexion of voice more ealily ap- 
prehended ; it may not, perhaps, be ufelefs to attend to the follow- 


ing directions, Let as fuppofe we are to pronounce the following 
fentence : 


Does Cxfar deferve fame or blame ? 


This fentence, it is prefumed, will, at firft fight, be pronounced 
with the proper inflexions of voiee, by every one that can barely read ; 
and if the reader will but narrowly watch the founds of the words 
Same and blame, he will have an example of the two inflexions here 
‘poken of: fame will have the rifing, and d/ame the falling inflexion ; 
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but to make this diftin&tion ftill clearer, if, inflead of pronouncing 
the word fame flightly, he does but give it a ftrong emphatic force, 
and let it draw] off the tongue for fome time before the found finifhes, 
he will find it flide upwards and end in ariting tone; if he makes 
the fame experiment on the word d/ame, he will find the fsund fide 
downwards, and end in a falling tone; and this drawling pronuncia- 
tion, though it lengthens the founds beyond their proper duration, 
does not alter them effentially ; the fame inflexions are preferved as 
in the common pronunciation ; and the diftin¢tion is as real in one 
mode of pronouncing as in the other, though not fo perceptible. 

‘ Every paufe, of whatever kind, mutt neceflarily adopt one of 
thele two inflexions, Or continue in a monotone. thus when we atk 
a queflion without the interrogative words, we naturally adopt the 
rijing inflexion on the laft word ; as, 


Can Crfar deferve blame? Impoffible! 


Here blame, the laft word of the queftion, has the rifing inflexion, 
and impofible, with the note of admiration, the falling: the comma, 
or that fufpenfion of voice generally annexed to it, which marks a 
continuation of the fenfe, is moft frequently accompanied by the 
rifing inflexion, as in the following fentence: 


If Czfar deferves blame, he ought to have no fame. 
ra S}] 


Here we find the word d/ame, marked with the comma, ha: exatlly 
the fame inflexion of voice as the fame word in the interrogative fen- 
tence immediately preceding ; the only difference is, that the riling 
inflexion ilides higher at the interrogation than at the comma; efpe- 
cially if ic is pronounced with emphafis. 

‘ The three other points, namely, the femicolon, colon, and pes 
riod, adopt either the rifing or fa!ling inflexion as the fenfe or har- 
mony requires, though in difierent degrees of elevation and depref- 
fion. But thefe different degrees of rifing or falling on the fiide which 
ends the word, are by no means fo eiicatial as the kind of flide we 
adopt. Thus tn the following : 


As we cannot difcern the fhadow moving along the dial-plate, 
fo the advances we make in knowledge are only perceived by the 
diflance gone over. 

As we perceive the fhadow to have moved, but did not perceive 
it moving ; fo our advances in learning, confifting of infenfible 
fteps, are only perceivabie by the diftance. 

As we perceive the fhadow to have moved along the dial, but 
did not perceive it moving ; and it appears that the grafs has 
grown, though nobody ever faw it grow: fo the advances we make 
in knowledge, as they confit of iuch minute iteps, are on!y per- 
ccivable by the diflance, 


* Here, I fay, the words dial-plate, moving, and grow, marked 
with the comma, femicolon, and colon, muit neceflarily end with 
the upward flide; and provided this ilide is adopted, it is no: of any 
very great confequence to the fenfe whether the {lide is raifed much or 
little; but if the downward flide is given to any of thefe words, 
though in the fmallelt cegree, the fenfe will be materially af- 
fected. 
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‘ The fame points, when the fentence is differently conftructed, 
adopt the other inflexion, = aaa, ) 

© Thus the inflexion of voice which is adopted in a feries of em- 
phatic particulars, for the fake of force and precifion, though thefe 
particulars are marked by commas only, is the falling inflexion: we 
have an example of this in the true pronunciation of the following 


fentence : 

I tell yeu though you, though all the world, though an angel 
from heaven were to aflirm the truth of it, I could not belteve ir. 
© That this is the proper inflexion on each of thefe particulars will 

more evidently appear by repeating them with the oppofite inflexion 
of voice, or that fufpenfion ufually given to the comma. 

I tell you though you, though all the world, though an angel 
from heaven were to affirm the truth of it I could not believe it. 

‘ In pronouncing this fentence, therefore, in order to give force 
and precilion to every portion, the falling inflexion oughe to be 
adopted on you, world, and heaven; and for the fuke of conveying 
what is meant by this inflexion, we may call each of thefe words em- 
phatical, cad print them in Italics, not that all emphafis neceffarily 
adopts the falling inflexion, but becaufe this inilexion is generally 
annexed to emphafis for want of a juttidea of the diiinction of in- 
flexion here laid down. 

I tell you, though yow, though all the wor/d, thouch an angel 
from deaven, were to afiirm the truth of it, 1 could not believe ir. 

‘ The falling inflexion annexed to members of fentences generally 
marked wiih the femicolon and colon, may be feen in the tollowing 
example: 

Perfons of good tafte expe to be pleafed, at the fame time they 
are informed; and think that the beft fenfe always deferves the belt 
Janguege: but itill the chief regard is to be had to perfpicuity. 

* In this example, the word iaformed is marked with the femicolon, 
and the word /anguage with the coion, and from the fenfe and ftruc- 
ture of the fenience both require the falling intiexion, contrary to 
that annexed to the fame points in the preceding fentences. The pe- 
riod in each fentence has the falling inflexion, and in the laft fen- 
tence 15 pronounced in a lower tone of voice than the fame inflexion 
on the colon and femicolun.’ 

Farther to explain this do@trine of Inflexions, the Author 
makes ufe of engraved lines, rifing and falling with the rifing and 
falling inflexions of the words annexed to them ; but, we appre- 
hend, with little advantage to the learner. ‘The preceding ex- 
planation will be fufficiently clear to thofe whoft ears are capable 
of an accurate diftinétion of founds; to others, no vifible helps 

ill be fufficient to anfwer the purpofe. 

[he Author’s application of this ingenious theory in particu- 
Jar rules of inflexion, with fome of the principal of his obfer- 
vations on the remaining branches of Elocution, fhall be laid 
before our Readejs in a future Article. E 

[Zo be concluded in our next. ] °. 
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Art. Il. Acritical Effay on 0: l-Painting ; proving that the Art of 


Painting in O:] was Known before the ie nded Di fcovery of John 
and Hubert Van Eyck; to w which are added, r HEOPHILUS de w'rte 


Pingendi, Eracutus de Artibus Romanorum, and a Review of Fa- 
yinator’s Lumen Anime. by R. E. Rafp Cc. 400. 7 Se 6d. fewed, 
Cadell. 17D 16 


T is always with pleafure that we perufe any performance 
which tends to throw a light on the hiftory of the arts, or 
to correct the public opinion, “when it has been mifled by fal- 
cious ftcries, and groundlefs reports: on both thefe accounts 
ep werent work merits our attention. 
That Yobn Van Eyck of Bruges was the inventor of oil-paint- 
ing, bas been fo long re ceived. as an uncontroverted truth, that 
a man who man to difprove it muft appear, at firtt ‘ficht, 
to the generality of readers, to engage in an undertaking, in 
which ney will hardly expect him to fuccee ‘This, neverthe- 
lefs, is done entirely to our fatis faction, in dhe Effay before us, 
To enable our Readers to judge of this work, we fhall, as 
briefly as may be, {late the Authox’s arguments, in the follows 
ing manner: 

Vajari, a ¥lorentine, publifhed the firft edition of his lives of 
the paintcrs in the year 1560. In this work he ipeaks of the 
invention of ot} sap eit. in two different places, in each of 
which he gives the honour of it to ‘fan Van Eyck. Before Va- 
fari’s time (our Author obferves), no Flemifh or Dutch Hifto- 
‘rian has afcribed this invention to their countryman, although 
150 years had elapfed, between the time of the pretended dif- 
covery, and the appearance of Vafari’s book. But fince that 
period, every chronicle, or other Flemifh or Dutch hiftorical 
compilation, is obferved to mention Van Eyck’s invention, and 
very often to puff and found it with the moft extravagant 
praifes. 

© Aubcrius Miraus* {ems to have been the firft, who looked upon 
the accounts of Fchn Van Eyck’s invention as very exceptionable. He 
mentions fome Flemith oil-paintings, done before his period. Mal- 
wafiat deicribed fome of the fame kind which are preferved at Bo- 
logna in Italy; and Mr. Herace Walpole t{ has Jately favoured the 
Public with fome unquettionable facis, which prove to the unbiaffed, 
that oil painting was known and pratti{ed in this kingdom long 
before the times in which John Van Eyck is reported and fuppofed 
to have invented it in Flanders,’ 

‘Mr. Ling. firit librarian to the Duke of Brunfwick at Wolfen- 
butte!, has lately publifhed an excelient German pamphlet on this 








* In Chron. Belgico ad ann. 1410 
+ In Pelfina Pittrice, Tom. 1. p. : 27 


t Anecdotes of Pammting in England, Strawberry Hill, 1762, 
Vol. I. p. 6—23. 
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fubieX, § and it is partly with his arguments that I fhall endeavour 
to tre:t of it in a fatisfaclory manner. We fuys, ** That fcarce any 
« thing can be aniwe red to thete queilions, that the newett and belt 
« aythors on the art of painting have referred him from one to ano- 
«¢ ther, and laitly to Wu/ar?, as the only evidence in behalf of Vax 

* Eyck. 7? ; 

‘All then depends on Va/fari’s word and evidence. Let us fe 
therefore, whe Vasari was, and whether his evidence be admiflible, 
and fulfiicient. 

‘ Astothe firft, he is known to have been neither a countryman of 

Sobn Van Eyck, wor to have lived at the fame ume, He wrote and 

ublifhed his book about 150 years after /an Eyck; he wrote and 
sublifthed it in Italy, at a great dittance from the country and place 
yn which Vax side invention 1s reported to have been made, and at 
a great diflance from the moauments, w hich might have afcertained 
the truth, or pointed out the faifeh ood of his affertion. Yet, how 
ftrange! he fpeaks of Yolm Van Eyck’s dilcovery with the confidence 
of an eve-witnels, ara gives us no authorities, except his own word, 
and the names of fome pictures pretended to lave been the fir done 
in oil.’ 

Many other mepenents and facts are allezed by Mr. Rafpe, 
to fet afide the claim of the Van Eyck’s to the honour of this 
invention, and invalidate the teltimon y of Vafari ; ; among 
we he obferves, that in the epitaph of John Van Eyck, in 


re 


the church of St. Donat, at Bruges, although his excellencies 
as a painter are cetchraed with the higheft encomiums, no 
mention is made of his having invented oil-painting, a topic 
which we cannot believe his panegyrift would have overlooked, 
or negiccted, had there been any truth in /@/ari’s flory. 

The fame filence on this fubject prevails in the epitaph on the 
tomb of his brother Aubert, in St John’s church at Ghent. 

Mr. Rafpe afterward informs us, that two celebrated antiqua- 
rics, J. F. Reimman, and Count Caylus, have a this 
ftory : the —— indeed, contents himfelf with doubting; but 
the latter, { > We have, i it Is true, th e cuftom of mixing our 
colours with oil, and making it the bafis of the oreateft part of 
our operatious 5 ** but it is 1: ikely the ancients were le{s igno- 
** rant cf its ule, than we imagine. “hey knew of many pre- 

** parations and mixtures, and that we are {peaking of is cere 
** tainly the fimpleft of any,’ 

* But let us fee rather, « and candi idly examine, what Count Caylus, 
Or any other fond and partial admirer of che higher antiquity, might 
have faid in favour of the Evyptians, the Grecians, and the Ro- 
mans, and in fupport of their knowledge of oil colours. He and 
other Antiquaries have left us the talk to tr y ther monuments and 
their written accounts; and I fhall atcemps it to the beft of my know- 
ledge, and to the utmolt of my powers. 

















* § Vom Alter der Oelmahlerey. Brauntchweig. 1774. 8vo. 
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‘ I moft firft then fpeak of the Egyptian paintings, as being fup- 
pofed to be in point of time anterior to thofe of the Grecians and 
Romans. There are many remaining, fome on walls, fome on wood, 
fome on cloth, and fome perhaps of a different kind, burnt-in by 
fire, or laid-in as Mofaic. Of the latter kind are fome enamelled 
figures, which are now and then found in the cabinets of the curious, 
and that celebrated J/ac tad/e in the cabinet of the King of Sardinia, 
which is of brafs, inlaid with fiiver and other metals*., They can- 
not give us any light in refpect to the fubject and method we are 
{peaking of here. The Egyptian pictures on walls, preferved in the 
ruins of Thebes, and in other pasts of Egypt, have not been fuffi- 
ciently examined by the learned travellers, who faw and noticed them, 
as very remarkable on account'of the brightnefs of their unimpaired 
colours, Therefore no inference can be drawn from their accounts ft. 
But the pictures on the Mummies will enable us to trace fome me- 
chanical practices of painting to the remoteit antiquity. 1 have exa- 
mined fome of them, preferved in the Briti/h Museum, in Dr. Wiliam 
Hunter’s cabinet here in London, and in the public libsary of the 
univerfity at Camdridge, with that attention and refpect to feveral 
arts, which thefe monuments of the eailier antiquity deferve; and if 
the refule of my obfervations fhould prove fatisfa¢tory to the antiqua- 
ries and dilettanti, they are indebted for it to the negleét of other ob- 
fervers, and to the liberality of thofe gentlemen who indulged my 
inquifitivenefs, even fo far as to allow ine to try fome experiments. 

¢ Dr. Hunter’s mummy is rather in a {tate of decay, which proved 
an advantage to my enquiries; for the cofin or box of fycamore wood 
39 almoit entirely deprived of the paintings, which formerly embel- 
Vifhed its outlide, bur the chalk or plaiiler-ground, on which they 
were executed, remains in many parts, and appears to be laid imme- 
diately on the wood, It is Joole and friable; and does not for that 
resfon appear to have been applied, mixed, or much fatarated with 
apy gum Or any oil. 

* ‘The fame chalk- ground appears on the paisted cloth, in which 
the mummy itfelfis wrapt up. It appears every where on the wood 
as well as the cloth in the thicknefs of a fixpence or a fhilling; in 
fhort, it has in every refpe¢t the appearance and nature of the chalk- 
ground, which is prepared with fize, and has been ufed by many 
painters of the modern {chools for diilemper painting, as well as for 
oil colours. 

‘ I have obferved the fame chalk- ground under the paintings of the 
coffin and mummy at Cambridge, and under the paintings of thofe 
which are preferved in the Britith Mufeum. 

* Here then we have traced a mechanical practice of the art toa 
very remote antiquity, not by any written account, but by unquetti- 


-anable monunients. 





* * Laur. Pignorii Tab. Ifiaca, and Keyfler's Travels through 
Traly ; but efpecially Recherches philofophiques fur les Chinois, par 
Mr. de Pauw, Vol. I. where the Ifiac table is proved to be a work of 
she fecond ceatury, done in Italy.’ 

* + See Pocock’s, Shaw’e, Norden’s, Maillet’s, and other modern 
travels to Egypt.” 

‘ The 
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© The Greeks and Romans were certainly acquainted with the 
fame, for Pliny foeaks of it and diflinguiies it from the lime or 
frefco-ground. He calls it Creza or Cretula, and defciibes itasadty 

round, fit to receive and to imbibe certain colours, which cannot be 
eafily laid on the wet lime or frefco-grourd f. He might have re- 
commended it as being the fittett for boards, whether defigned fot 
diflemper or oi! painting, and as being better calculated for oil- 
painting than any other harder ground, fince imbibing the oi it na- 
turally prevents its forming a fkin over the colours, and accordingly 
keeps them clearer and brighter, pain 

‘© The whicenefs of its colour, and the fmoothnefs which it takes 
by polifhing, are two other advantages of fome confequence. Ik is 
for very good reafons then, that the Egyptians, the Greeks, and Ro- 
mans ufed it, that the practice has been handed down to us uninter- 
rupied and unforgotten. The old Gothic paintings on boards are 
conftanily laid on this ground; and the firft and modern mafters of 
the Roman and Venetian fchools, Raphael, Paul Veronefe, and 
many others have recommended it by their example to the lateit po- 
fterity.’ 

This curious and learned enquiry concerning the painting of 
the ancients, is continued through feveral pages, in which it is 
fhewn, that the ufe of chalk or whiting grounds, and the ap- 
plication of varnifhes on pictures, are practices of the highctft 
antiquity *, and were continued from the remote ages, in which 
mummies were made by the Egyptians, down to the times of 
Raphael, Titian, &c. ‘Though from what Mr. R. has col- 
lected, it feems impoffible to prove that either the Egyptians, or 
the ancient Greeks and Romans, ever made ufe of oil as a vehi- 
cle for their pigments. 

And here we may obferve, that whoever difcovers the vehicle 
ufed by the ancient painters, will perform a grateful and im- 
portant fervice to the art, fince it certainly gave their works an 
advantage over thofe of the moft celebrated moderns in point 
of duration. Paufanias defcribes the paintings in the Poikile at 
Athens, without ufing any exprefGon that can occafion a fur- 
mife of their being in the leaft decayed or faded, yet Paufanias 
muft have written upwards of 600 years after thefe paintings 
were finifhed ; and the ancient picture, generally called the A/do- 
brandine marriage, now to be feen in the palace of that name at 
Rome, continues to this day a fine picture, though probably 
painted 2000 years ago. Another advantage which it poffefled, 
was, that it did not change or corrupt the pigments tempered 


— 





* ¢ Ufas in Creta, calcis impatiens, Plix. H. Nat. xxxiii. ¢. xiii. ex 
Omnibus coloribus Cretulum amant, xdogue illini recufant purpurifium, 
&e. Ibid. xxxv. c. vii.’ 

* Vide what has been faid by us concerning the varnifk ufed by 
Apelles, in our account of Mr. Ba:dweti’s Pradice of Painting, &c. 
Rev. vol. xv, p. 663. No, for Avg. 175% 
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Ot Rafpe’s Critical Effay on Oil Painting. 


with it, witnefs the A/dsbrandine picture already mentioned, and 
thofe found at Herculaneum. The beft judges of this art, who 
have feen them, agree, that their vehicle (to exprefs ourfelves in 
technical terms) covered well, and wrought freely. 

Our Author afterward purfuing his enquiries Concerning 
the painting of the ancients, proceeds to treat of paintings in 
wax. Heremarks, that both Vitruvius * and Pliny +, tn the paf- 
fages quoted by him, mention the propriety of mixing oil with 
the wax employed in painting on walls. He then obferves, that 
jt may be doubted, whether, in the practice of this art, the me- 
thods of employing wax recommended by Count Caylus, M. 
Muntz, Fratrel!, or Kablo, were the fame with thofe the anci- 
ents uled. .The three firft named of thefe gentlemen, have 
given to the Public their different procefles, bute that of M. 
Kablo is a compofition, which we are informed by a note at the 
bottom of page 34, was advertifed to be fold-by the inventor 
M. Kablo at Berlin. The wax prepared by this ingenious are 
tift, we are told, had the property of diflolving in water, as 
weil as in oil, and fince this fecret is fuppofed likely to prove 
of great ufe to the art of painting, and many of our Readers 
may’ with to be acquainted with it, we fhall here give the entire 
procefs of making this compofition, as communicated to us, by 
a gentleman who has made many experiments’ relative to the 
practical part of the art of painting ; it 1s as follows : 

Salt of Tartar, one ounce ; 

Pure white wax {ix ounces ; 

Fair water, the fofter and clearer the better, twelve ounces, 

Diffolve the falt over the fire, in the water, in a clean, or 
rather a new, earthen pipkin; then, by little and little, add 
the wax; which will incorporate with the water and fait; 
ana make a compolition as white as fnow, with which 
colours ground either in oil or water may be ‘mixt, and 
ufed with a pencil. 

Note, the pipkin fhould be capable of containing two 
quarts of water ; as the compofition, when it boils, rifes up 
furprifingly. 

Having finifhed thefe difquifitions, our Author gives an 





account of a curious old manufcript of Theophilus AZonachus 


on the Art of Painting, which he difcovered in the library of 
Trinity College Cambridge, it was bound up in the fame vo- 
Jume with another, equally curious, Eraclius de coloribus et arti- 
bus Romanorum ; they are written in vellum, both by the fame 
hand, full of abreviations fuch as were ufed in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, rg from fome circumftances Mr. R. is of opinion 
with Mr. Leffing, that the author, Theophilus, lived in the tenth 
or eleventh century. 





* B. vii. Ce. 9. + Nat. Hilt. xxiii. ¢. 7. 
What 
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Johnftone’s Anecdotes of Olave the Black, K. of Man. 95 


What fcanty remains of ancient art and literature were pre- 
ferved in thofe moft barbarous ages, were in the poficiion of 
priefts and friars; the language of their liturgy obliged them to 
maintain fome little acquaintance with the Latin language, and 
the decorating their churches occa: fioned them to prefeive: fome 
documents relating to painting, varnifhing, gilding, &c. A 
monkifh treatife on architecture would be a defiral ile curiofity, 
as we obferve much ingenuity in the conftruction of old Gothic 
churches. 

The Treatife of Theophilus on Painting, in the barbarous La- 
tin of the original ; that of Eracltus, and an Appendix con- 
taining a Review of the Lumen dnime of Farinator, another 
Monkifh production, conclude this fingular publication, 

Amongtft other interefting particulars in Theop! ilus, we find 
the method of making linieed oil for the ufe of painters, and 
two receipts for making 0} | varnifh, which complete the evidence 
againft the claim fet up by Vafari in favour of “John Van Lyek, 
and form an article in the hiftory of painting, which had long 


een configned to oblivion. 
been g St. _E. 





Art. Il. Anecdotes of Olave the Black , King of Man, and the He- 
bridian Princes of the Sov.erlea Famil ‘y. "bo which are added, 
Eighteen Euloges on Hacco, King of Norway; by Snorro Sturl- 
fon, Poet to that Monarch: now firft publiihed in the original 
Iflandic, from the Flateyan, and other Manufcriptey with a literal 
Verfion and Notes, By the Rev. James Johnitone, A. M. Chap- 
lain to his Britannic Majefty’s Envoy Extraordinary at the Court of 
Denmark. Small 8vo. 2s. large Paper. Small Paper is. Printed 
forthe Author. Sold by Cadell in London. 1780 


HIS curious fragment of ancient northern hiftory, will 

be a moft acceptable prefent to the antiquary; while 
the critic in philoloz y will find fome amufement from the little 
poetical Eulogies of the Mlandic Bard. 

The Editor informs us, that the work from whence this Frage 
ment was taken, was the compolition of Thardr, an Iflandie 
writer of the thirteenth century. The original is extant in the 
celebrated manufcript of Flatey, now in his Danith Majefty’s li- 
brary ; where the poems of Suorro are likewife preferved, 

The events recorded in this Fragment bear date 1229, and 
1230. The relation is fimple, unembelli fhed, and wholly con- 
fined to facts. We will give the Reader a brief view of them, 

Allan, a Scottifh Earl of Galloway, had made great havock 
in the Sudereys (or Weftern ifles of Scotland), and committed 

many ravages in Ireland. Olave, the fon of Godred, was at that 
time King of Man. That ifland was fubjcct to Haco, the 

orwegian king. ‘The princes of the cms were not ate 
tached to Haco—efpecially thofe who were of the Somerled fa- 
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mily ; but Olave preferved his allegiance with unfhaken fidelity 
and arriving in Norway, acquainted Haco with the hoftilities 
of Allan, and of his threats of carrying them on ftill further, 
On this an armament was fitted out to check his proceedings, 
and the command was given to Up/ac, who, though a Sudereyan, 
and of the Somerled family, was neverthele{s confided in by the 
King of Norway. At the arrival of the forces in [la-Sound, a 
diflention arofe between the Sudereyans and the Norwegians, 
which was fomented by mutual jealoufies, and a fkirmifh enfued, 
which ended in the death of the chieftain of Ifla, and the impri- 
fonment of Dugal, Upfac’s brother. Upfac, however, was to- 
tally blamelefs, and by his prudence and conduct reconciled the 
contending parties. After the Norwegians had collected troops 
from the Iflands, and got themfelves equipped with cighty fhips, 
they failed South, to the AZull of Kintire, and from thence pro- 
ceeded to the Ifle of Bure. Here the Scots had fortified them- 
felves in a caftle, under the command of a STEWaRD of 
Scotland [Eun STIVARDR af Skotum], who behaved with much 
gallantry; but was afterwards killed by an arrow, as he was 
Jeaping on the ramparts of the fortrefs. The Scots bore the 
fierce aflault of the Norwegians with great bravery, and threw 
down upon them pitch * and lead. ‘To avoid this annoyance, 
the affailants erected over their heads, a covering of wood, and 
then hewed down the wall (for the ftone was very foft), fo that 
the ramparts fell down, and the very foundation of the caftle 
was razed. 

The Norwegians (as the Fragment farther relates) now 
heard that Earl Allan was South, at the Ne/fes, and had drawn 
together an hundred and fifty fhips, intended againft them; 
wherefore they failed under Kintire, lay there for fome time, 
and made feveral defcents. Upfac the king now caught a dif- 
order, and lay a little while, and died, and was much lamented 
by his men. Upon this King Olave was made commander over 
all the armies, and going to the Merchant-Ifles, remained there 
a great part of the winter, They next went South, againft the 
Mank/men (the inhabitants of the Ifle of Man), who were led by 
a perfon called Thorke!, the fon of Niel. But the Mankfmen 
would not fight againft Olave,.and they broke up their confede- 
racy (z. e. difperfed) in the prefence of Thorkel, and the Nor- 
wegians took him into their hands, and held him in fetters fome 
time. They laid as a tribute on the Mankfmen, three Englifh 
pennies for every cow, and alfo maintainance for the whole army 
through winter. | 

Afterwards, the Norwegians fteered their courfe away from 
Man, though King Olave remained behind. They failed North 
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under Kintire, and there went on fhore; but the Scotch came to 
meet them, and fought with them, and darting too and fro, 
were very irregular in battle, and many fell on either lide; and 
when the > Norwegians came to their fhips, then had the Scotch 
killed all the fervants that were on land prepzring of victuals, 
and all the flefh-kettles were carried away. ‘Tey next made 
many de{cents in Kintire, and proceeded thence North to the 
Orkney iflands. 

Soon after, moft of the Norwegians failed Eaft to Norway, 
having, in this expedition to the Wettern Ifles, won great renown 
for their King. And when they came into his prefence, he 
thanked them well for their voyage.—Here ended the acts of the 
Sudereyans. 

This little Fragment is a ftrong confirmation of the authenti- 
city of the ** Chronicle of the Kings of Man,” fuppofed to have 
been written by the Monks of Ruffin- - Abbey, the moft diftin- 
guifhed monattery in that ifland, and preferved by Camden in his 
Britannia, as a very Curious aad valuable Memoir. After relat- 
ing fome particulars omitted in this ]flandic Fragment, re- 
{pecting the depredations of Allan and Reginald (Olave’s bro- 
ther) on the Ifland, the Chronicle gives this brief account of the 
occurrences now more circumftantially related in the Fragment. 
‘“¢ Olave after this (viz. about the year 122g) went to the Ring 
“ of Norway : but before his arrival, Haco King of Norwa 
“* had appointed a certain nobleman, called Hujfbac | Upfac ret 
“¢ dice] the fon of Owmund to be King of the Sails Iflands, 
“and gave him his own name, Haco. This Heco, accom- 
** panied with Olave, Godred Don, the fon of Renigald, and 
“many Norwegians, came to the Ifles; but in taking a certain 
* caftle in the Ile of Bote, he was killed with a ftone, and bu- 
“¢ ried in Iona. 

‘6 3220. Olave came with Godred Don, and Norwegians 
6 to Man, 2 and they divided the kingdom, Clave was to have 
“Man. Godred being gone to the ‘Tes, was flain in Lodhus. 
“So Olave came to be fole Ki ing of the Ifles.” 

Of Olave, the Chronicle further fays, that ‘* he diced on the 
“14th of the calends of June, in St. Patrick’s Ifle, and was 
** buried in the Abbey of Ruffin.” 

The principal difference in the Fragment and the Chronicle, 
lies in the account of the death of U; pfac, furnamed Haco, after 
the Norwegian monarch. In the former, it is faid that he fell 
fick at Kintire, after the expedition to the Iile of Bute, and died 
there. In the latter, he is faid to have been killed at the aflaule 
on the caftle of Bute. Perhaps the apparent contradiCtion may 
be reconciled, by admitting, that the wound he received at the 
aft mentioned place was the occafion of his death; which, 
however, did not happen, till after the arrival of the army at 
Rev. Aug. 1781, H the 
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the Mull of Kintire. [For further particulars relating to the 
Somerled family, Allan of Galloway, &c. fee Buchanan’s Hif- 
tory of Scotland, Book Vil ] 

The Editor hath illuftrated thefe Anecdotes by fome ufeful 
Notes, in which the names of the feveral perfonagcs who figure 
in this Fragment are explained very fatisfactorily, and fome 
circumftances are related which tend to throw a light on the 
general narrative. We fhill prefent the Reader with two or 
three, which are the m ft curious; leaving the critic in anti- 
quity to determine their juftnefs. 

‘ The Nesses mean the Mulls of Galloway. This word is 
primitively derived from the Greek vew to fwim: hence was 
formed a noun vaces, which antiently denoted, either capes or 
iflands, from their appearing at a diftance to float on the water. 
The Doric colonies which fettled in Italy, changed ynoog into 
Nafus, and lofiing fight entirely of the original meaning, ufed 
it metaphorically to fignify the nofe. From nafus, the Scandina- 
vians formed their nes, but uled it in the fame extent as the 
Greeks did their psov which primitively fignified the nofe, but 
afterwards a cape. From psov, the Welfh borrowed their rhyz 
of the fame import.’ 

© SoMERLED: the fummer-foldier: from fumar (iffandic) 
fummer ; and ida body of troops. Wetterled, or the winter- 
foldier, was alfo a proper name among the Norwegians. From 
Somerled 1. the Earl of Antrim, Lord M‘Donald, and the other 
branches of that family: the 14° 7ans, AZ‘ Dugals, and feveral 
other tribes are defcended.’ 

‘ Supureys. The fouthern divifion of the Ifles of Scot- 
land: from fudr If, South, and ey an ifland. They formed a 
diocefe, the Bifhop of which, was called the Bifhop of Sodor, 
i. e. the Bifhop of the Sudureys.’ 

This ingenious derivation of the word Sodor, was (if we 
miftake not) fi:ft noticed by Dr. John Macpherfon. The for- 
mer writers on Britifh antiquities were divided, not only about 
the derivation of Sodor, but what was of more confequence in a 
topographical hiftory, the fituation of it. Camden, in his 
account of Jona, or I-Colem-Kill, fays, * that a bifhop’s fee 
was erected in this ifland, and (as fome report) was called the 
Bifhoprick of Sodor, from a little village there:’ whereas Bu- 
chanan places Sodor in the Ifle of- Man. This confufion arifes 
from confidering the ancient bifhoprick of Sodor as the fame 
with that of Man, becaufe they are now united ; though at pre- 
fent, the bifhoprick of Sodor is merely titular and nominal. 
Formerly they were two diftin& diocefes. Fhe original bifhop- 
rick of Sodor was inftituted by Pope Gregory the Fourth, 
towards the middle of the gth century; and the fee was. 
eftablifhed in Iona, a little iland of the Sudureys, which after- 
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wards became celebrated for its fanétity ; and in point of learn- 
ing, as well as piety, was the great luminary of the Picts and 
Scots, 2s well as the Hebridians. In the 11th century, the Nor- 
wegians having conquered the Weftern Iflands, and the Ifle of 
Man, united the two bifhopricks, This union continued till 
the year 1333, when the Englifh were fully pofiefled of Man. 
Jn after-times, the Bifhop of the Sudureys was called Eps/copus 
Infulanus; and in the 15th century the Bifhop of the Ifles fub- 
mitted to the jurifdiétion of the See of Dunkeld. 

The Editor ingenioufly derives the ancient name of the /4r- 
gyle family Gi/-e/pie, from Gil and Upfac, i. e. the fons of Upfac. 
The family may have aflumed this appeilation from another U/- 
pac, father to Someried, whofe daughter Thora, about the year 
1064, was married into the family of the Earl of Orkney [Si- 
gard], who was fon-in-law to Adaol-Cheluimd 1. King of Scot- 
land.—Others have fuppofed that Gi/-e/pie meant the fons of 
the Bifop. Mr. Johnftone’s derivation 1s moft probable. 

The little tulogies by Snorro Sturlfon, are printed from the 
originals in the ‘flandic language (as well as the Fragment}, and 
tranilated into literal Englith with a moit fcrupulous exactnefs. 
One obje& of the Author was, to fhew the affinity of the En- 
glifh language with the moft pure and orginal dialect of the 
Teutonic, and to affitt thoie who are ftudying the Iflandic. 

The poetical ipecimens are defigned to give the Reader an 
idea of the various modes of verfification, which were adopted by 
the ancient Scalds of Iceland and Scandinavia. Some of them 
are in rnime, and in the meafure frequently fanciful and child» 
ih, Witnefs the following: 

Reefir glefir 
Rokkva dékva 
Huitem ritom 
Hreina reina 
Skreytir hreytir 
Hrafna ftafna 
Hringa ftinga 
Hidrtum {vortum. 

In Englith.—The King richly clethes his ruftic warriors. Our 
bounteous Prince adorns them, neat and expert, with bright are 
mour, to provide transfixed heaps of black hearts for the ravens. 

The de(cription of a Norwegian battle has fomething of the 
rapidity and wildnefs of the Gaiic bards, 

The firife begins. Fields redden. Favelins are hurled. The 
din increafes. Ground is gained. The blade grows warm. Shields 
are bent. The hero, foe to peace, pants with ardor, &c. &e. 

The curious in antiquity would, we doubt not, receive ftill 
further entertainment, if the Editor wou!d purfue his refearches 
into the Norwegian and Iflandic records, in erder to illuftrate 


the Scottith hiftory. B k 
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Aer. IV. Prefaces, Biographical and Cri tical, to the Works of the 
Englije Poets. By Sai nual johnfon. 1zmo. Vols. V, VI, “VU, 
Vill, IX, and X*. Cadell, &ce 1731. 


T is obferved by Dr. Johnfon, that the promifes of authors 
are like the vows of lovers. Hap; ny for the republic of let. 
ters he has not, by his own conduct, exemplified the obferva- 
tion. In the fix additional volumes of his Biowraphical Prefaces, 
which we are now entertng upon, he has amply fulfilicd his en- 
gacements to the Public. Of thele, the firit contains the lives 
of Addifon, Blackmore, and Sheffield: the fecond, thofe of 
Granville, Rowe, Tickel, Congreve, Fenton, and Prior: the 
third is dedicated entirely to Pope: the fourth belongs to Swift, 
Gay, Broome, Pitt, Parnell, A. Philips, and Watts: the fifth 
to Savage, Somervile, Thomfon, Hammond, and Collins: in 
the concluding volume-are the lives‘of Young, Dyer, Mallet, 
Shenftone, Akenfide, Lytteiton, Weft, and Gray. 

Addifon’s life and perfonal chara&ter are well known, and his 
prefent Biographer, concurring with thofe who have preceded 
him, bears teitimony to the goodnefs of both. Of his literary 
charaGter there are parts on which the critics have been divided, 
Our Readers will not be difpleafed to {ce what Dr. Johnfon’s 
fentiments-are on this agitated queftion. 

‘ Addifon, in his life, and for fome time af-erwards, was confie 
dered by the greater part of readers as fupremely excelling borh in 
poetry and criticifm. Part of his reputation may be probably afcribed 
to the advancement of his fortune; when, as Swift obferves, he be- 
came a itatef{man, and faw poets waiting at his levee, it is no won- 
der that praife was accumulated uoon him. Much likewife may be 
more honourably afcribed to his perfonal character; he who, if he 
had claimed it, might have obtained the diadem, was not likely to 
be denied the laurel. 

* But time quickly puts an end to artificial and accidental fame, 
and Addifon is to pats through futurity prozected only by his genius. 
Every name which kindnefs or intereft once raifed too high, 3s in 
danger, left the next age jhould, by the vengeance of criticifm, fink 
it in the fame proportion. A great writer has lately filed him aa 
indifferent poet, and a worfe critic. 

‘ His poetry is fir to be confidered ; of which it mult be confeffed 
that it has not often thofe fel:cities of dition which give lultre to fen- 
timents, or that vigour of fentiment that animates diftion: there is 
little of ardour, vehemence, or tranfport; there is very rarely ‘the 
awfulnefs of grandeur, and not very oftea the {plendour of elegance. 
He thinks juiily; bat he thinks faintly.. ‘This ts his genera! charac- 
ter, to which, doubtk fs, many fingle paflapes will furwifh excepticas. 

‘ Yet if he feldom reaches fupreme excellence, he rarely finks into 
dulnefs, and is ftiil more rarely entangled in abfurdity. He did not 
trult his powers enotfgh to be negligent. There is in moft of his 





* With thefe are likewile peblithed acomprchentive poetical index, 
in two volumes, of the fame fize with the Poets. 
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compofitions a calmnefs and equability deliberate and cautious, fome- 
times with Jittle that deli@hts. but :eldom wich any tning that ciencs, 

« Of this kind feem to be his poems to Dryden, to Somers, and to 
the King. blis ode on St Cecilia has been imitated by Pope, and 
has fomecthing in it of Dryden’s vigour. Ox his Account of tne Hoge 
Ith Poets, he ufed to fpeak as a poor thing * 5 bur it 1s not worfe thaa 
his ufual itrain, He has faid, not very judiciouily, in his character 
of Waller: 

Thy verfe could fhew ev’n Cromweli’s innocence, 

And compliment the ftorms that bore him hence. 

O! had thy Mute not come an age too foon, 

But feen great Nitiau on the Britin throne, 

How had his triumph glitter’d in thy page.— 
What is this but to fay chat he who could compliment Cromwell had 
been the proper puet tor King Wiiliam? Addiion however never 
printed the piece. 

‘ The Leite: from Ita'y has been always praifed, but has never 
been praifed beyond its merit. It is more correct, with iefs appear- 
ance of labour, and more clegant, with leis ambition of ornament, 
than any other of his poems, There is however one broken meta- 
phor, of which notice may properly be taken : 

Fir’d with that name— 

I bridle in my firugsiing Mufe with pain, 

‘That longs to launch into a nobler ftrain. 
To bridle 2 goad2/s is no very delicate idea; but why muft fhe be 
bridled ? becaute thie dongs to launch; an act which was never hindered 
by a bridle: and whither will the /auach ? into a nobler firain. She 
is in the firtt line a Jorfe, in the fecond a boat; and the care of the 
poet is to keep his bor/e or his bvat from finging. 

‘ The next compoiition is the far-famed Campaign, which Dr. 
Warton has termed a Gazitte in Rhyme, with harfhnefs not often ufed 
by the good-nature of his criticifm. Before a cenfure fo fevere is ad- 
mitted, let us confider that War is a !requent fubject of Poetrv, and 
then enquire who has defcribed it with more juitnefs and force. 
Miauy of our own writers tried their powers upon this year of victory, 
yet Addifon’s is confeffedly the beft performance; his poem is the 
work of aman not blinded by the dutt of learning: his images are 
not borrowed merely from booxs. The fuperiority which he confers 
upon his hero is not perfonal prowefs, and mighty bone, but delibe- 
rate intrepidity, a calm command of his paffions, and the power of 
confuiting his own mind in the midi of danger. The rejection and 
conieimpi of Action is rational and manly.’— 

* ‘The tragedy of Cato, which, contrarily to the rule obferved in 
felecting the works of other poets, has by the weiphr of its character 
forced Its way into this collection, is unqueilionably the nobleit p-o- 
duction of Addifon’s genius. Of a work fo much read, it is difficult 
to fay any thing new. About things on which the Public thinks 
long, it commonly attains to think right; and of Cato it has been 
not unjuitiy determined, that it is rather a poem in dialogue than a 
drama, rather a fucceflion of juit fentiments in elegant language 
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‘ than a reprefentation of natural affections, or of any ftate probable 


or pofible in human life. Nothing here excites or affwages emotion; 
here is no magical power of raifing phantaftic terror or wild anxiety, 
The events are expected without folicitude, and are remembered 
without joy or forrow. Of the agents we have no care: we confider 
not what they are doing, or what they are fufiering ; we wifh only 
to know what they have to fay. Cato is a being above our folicituds; 
a man of whom the gods take care, and whom we leave to their care 
with heediefs confidence. ‘Vo the reft neiiher gods nor men can have 
much attention; for there is not one amonceft them that firongly at- 
tracts either affection or eleem., But they are made the vehicles of 
fuch fentiments and fuch exprefion, that there is fearcely a fcene 
in the play which the reader does not with to imprefs upon his me- 
mory. . 

¢ When Cato was fhewn to Pope *, he advifed the author to print 
it without any theatrical exhibition, fuppofing that it would be read 
more favourably than heard. Addifon declared himfelf of the fame 
opinion; bu: urged the importunity of his friends for its appearance 
on the ftage. The emulation of parties made it fuccefsful beyond 
expectation, and its fucce(s has introduced or confirmed among us the 
ufe of dialogge too declamatory, of unaffecting elegance, and chill 
philofophy. 

‘ The univerfality of applaufe, however it might quell the cenfure 
of common morials, had no ocher effect than to harden Dennis in 
fixed diflike; but his diflike was not merely capricious. He found 
and fhewed many faults: he fhewed them indeed with anger, but he 
found them with acutenefs, fuch as ought to refcue his criticifm from 
oblivion; though, at lat, it will have no other life than it desives 
from the work which it endeavours to opprefs,’ 

‘ Of Addiion’s {maller poems, no particular mention ts neceffagy ; 
they have little that can employ or require a critic. The parallel of 
the Princes and Gods, in his verfes to Kneller, is often happy, but is 
too well known to be quoted, 

* His tranflations, fo far as [ have compared them, want the exs 
actnefs of a fcholar. That he unde:ftood his authors cannot be 
doubted ; but his verfions will not teach others to underfland them, 
being too licentioufly paraphraftica!. They are, however, for the 
moft part, {mooth and eafy ; and, what is the firft excellence of a 
trarflatos, iuch as may be read with pleafure by thofe who do not 
know the originals. 

* His poetry is polifhed and pure; the produ& of a mind too ju- 
diciou o commit faults, but not fufficiently vigorous to attain ex- 
cellence. He has fometimes a friking line, or a fhining paragraph; 
but in the whole he is warm rather than fervid, and thews more dex- 
terity than tlrength. He was however one of our earlieft examples of 
correctne({s. 

‘ ‘The verfification which he had learned from Dryden, he debafed 
rather than refined. His rhymes are often diffonant; in his Geor- 
gic he admits broken lines. He ufes both triplets and alexandrines ; 
but triplers more ‘requently in his tranflations than his other works. 
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The mere flruQure of verfes feems never to have engaged much of his 
care. But his lines are very fmooth in Rofamond, and too fmooth 
in Cato 

‘ Addifon is now to be confidered as a Critic; a name which the 

refent generation is {carcely willing to allow him. His criticifm is 
condemned as tentative or experimental, rather chan fcientific, and 
he is conludered as deciding by tafte rather than by principles. 

‘Ir is not uncommon for tho’e who have grown wife by the labour 
of others to add a little of their own, and overlook their mafters. 
Addifon 1s now dzfpited by fome, who perhaps would never have feen 
bis defects but by the lights which he afforded them. That he al- 
ways wrote as he would think it neceflary to write now, cannot be 
alarmed; hs initructions were fuch as the characler of his readers 
made proper. That general kn wledge which now circulates in 
common talk was in hi. time rarely to be found. Men not profefling 
learning were not afhamed of ignorance ; and in the female world any 
acquaintance with books was diftinguithed only to be cenfured. His 
purpofe was to infufe literary curiofity, by gentle and uniufpected 
conveyance, into the gay, the idle, and the wealthy; he therefore 
preiented knowledge in the mot alluring form, not lofty and auflere, 
but accefible and familiar. When he thewed them their defeéts, he 
fhewed them likewife thatthey might be eafily fupplied. His attempt 
fuccceded ; enquiry was awakened, and comprehenfion expanded. 
An emulation of intellectual elegance was excited, and from his time 
to our own life has been gradually exalted, and converfaticn purified 
and enlarged. 

‘ Dryden had, not many years before, fcattered criticifm over 
his Prefaces with very litle parfimony; but, though he fometimes 
conde(cended to be fomewhat familiar, his manner was in general too 
fcholaflic for thofe who had yet their rudiments to learn, and found 
it not eafy to underitand tieir mafler. H:s obfervations were framed 
rather for thofe that were learning to wrue, than for thote that read 
only to talk. 

‘ An inftrector like Adcdifon was now wanting, whofe remarks 
being fuderficial, might be eafily underftood, and being juft, might 
prepare the mind for more attainments. Had he prefented Paradise 
Loft to the public with all the pomp of fyttem and feverity of {cience, 
he would perhaps have been admired, and the book ft:]! have been 
neglected ; but by the blandifhments of gentlenefs and facility, he 
has made Milton an univerfal favourite, with whom readers of every 
clafs think it néceflary to be pleafed. 

* He defcended now and then to lower difquifitions, and by a fe- 
rious difplay of the beauties of Chewy Chase expofed himfelf to the 
ridicule of Wagftaff, whe beflowed a like pompous charaéter on Tom 
Thumb; and to the contempt of Dennis, wh» confidering the funda- 
mental postion of his criticifm, that Chewy Cha/é pleafes, and ought 
to plate, becaufe it is natural, obferves, ** that there is a way of 
deviating from nature by bombatt or tumour, which foars above na- 
ture, and enlarges images beyond their real bulk; by affectation, 
which forfakes nature in queft of fomething untuitable; and by im- 
becility, which degrades nature by faintnefs and diminution, by ob- 
icuring images, and weakening effets. In Chevy Chace there is not 
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much of either bombaft or affectation; but there is chill and lifelefs 
imbecility. The flory cannot poflibly be told in a manner that fhall 
make lefs impreflion on the mind.” 

‘ Before the profound obfervers of the prefent race repofe too fe~ 
curely on the confcioufnefs of their fuperiority to Addifon, let them 
confider bis Remarks on Ovid. in which may be found fpecimens of 
critici(m fufficiently fubtle and refined ; let them perufe likewife his 
Effays on Wit, aod on the Pleafures of Imagination, in which he founds 
art on the bafe of nature, and draws the principles of invention from 
difpofitions inherent in the mind of man, with {kill and ciegance, 
fuch as his contemners will not ealily atrain. 

© As a defcriber of life and manners, he muft be allowed to fiand 
perhaps the firft of the fir’ rank. His humour, which, as Steele ob- 
ferves, is peculiar to himfelf, is fo happily diffufed, as to give the 

race of novelty to domeitic fcenes and daily occurrences. [le never 
eutfeps the modefly of nature, nor raifes merriment or wonder by the 
violation of truth. His figures neither divert by diflortion, nor 
amaze by aggravation. He copies life with fo much fidelity, that he 
can be hardly faid to invent; yet his exhibitions have an air fo much 
original, that it is dificult to fuppofe them not merely the product of 
imagination. 

* asa teacher of wiffom he may be confidently followed. His re- 
ligion has nothing in it enthufiafic or fuperfiitious: he appears nei- 
ther weakly credulous nor wantonly fcep'ical; his morality is neither 
dangeroufly lax, nor impracticably ricid. All the enchantment of 
fancy, and all the cogency of argument, are employed to recommend 
to the seader his real intereit, the care of pleafing the Author of his 
being. ‘Truth is fhewn fometimes as the phantom of a vilion, fome- 
times appears half. veiled in an allegory ; fometimes attracts regard in 
the robes of fancy, and fometimes tteps forth in thé confidence of 
reafon. She wears a thoufand drefles, and in all is pleafing. 


Mille habet ornatus, mille decenter habet. 


‘ His profe is the model of the middle flile ; on grave fubjects not 
forma!, on light eccafions not grovelling; pure without fcrupulofity, 
and exaét without apparent elaboration ; always equable, and always 
ealy, without glowing words or pomted fentences. Addifon never 
cevietes from his track to fnatch a grace; he feeks no ambitious or- 
naments, and tries no hazardous innovations. His page is always 
luminous, but never blazes in unexpected fplendor. 

* It feems to have been his principal endeavour to avoid all harfh- 
nefs and feverity of diction ; he is therefore fometimes verbofe in his 
tranfitions and connections, and fometimes defcends too much to 
the language of converfation; yet if his language had been !efs idio- 
matical, it might have loft fomewhat of its genuine Anglicifm. What 
he attempted, he performed; he is never feeble, and he did not with 
to be energetic; he is never rapid, and.he never ftagnates. His fen- 
tences have neither fludied amplitude, nor affected brevity : his pe- 
riods, though not diligently rounded, are voluble and eafy. Whoever 
wifhes to attain an Enplith tlile, familiar but not coarfe, and elegant 
bout not ofentatious, mult give his days and nights to the volumes of 
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Thofe who know nothing of Blackmore’s poetical accomplifh- 
ments but what is to be collected from the ludicrous reprefenta- 
tions of cotemporary wits, will wonder how he obtained his 
prefent exalted ftation among the Englifh poets. But if the 
opinion of Dr. Johnfon, the refcuer of his fame, may be trufted 
to, that wonder will ceafe. 

In the former part of his life Blackmore was a phyfician of 
high eminence and extenfive practice, and therefore was made a 
poet not by neceflity, but inclination. | He does not appear to 
have been known as a maker of verfes till he was feven or eight 
and forty. His fi:ft publication was Prince Arthur, an heroic 
poem in ten books. ‘This work muft have been very gencrally 
read, as it ran through three editions in two years; ‘ a very 
uncommon inftance of favourable reception, it is remarked, at 
atime when literary curiofity was yet confined to particular 
claffis of the nation.’ In two years afterwards, he fabricated 
another heroic poem, under the title of King Arthur, in twelve 
books. Befides thefe, and other poems of confiderable length, 
he produced two more heroic poems, in which he attempted to 
immortalize Queen Elizabeth and King Alfred. © Of his four 
epic poems,’ we are told, * that the firft had fuch reputation and 
popularity as enraged the critics ; the fecond was at leaft known 
enough to be ridiculed; the two laft had neither friends nor 
enemies.’ 

His labours were not folely confined to poetry; he was 
equally voluminous in phyfic and theology. As a writer, what- 
ever other praife might be denied him, he certainly was entitled 
to that of vreat diligence, or wonderful facility. 

The poem tnat has gained him admittance into this Collec- 
tion, is Creation; which, if he had written nothing elfe, would, 
in the opin.on of his Biographer, have tranfmitted him to pof- 
terity among the firft favourites of the Englifh Mufe. What 
its particular merits are, we are told in the courfe of Sir Rich- 
ard’s poetical character, which, if not jufly, is at leaft very 
Ingenioufly drawn. 

‘ Blackmore, by the unremitted enmity of the wits, whom he 
provoked more by hts virtue than his dulnefs, has been expofed to 
worfe treatment than he deferved; his name was fo lone ufed to 
point every epigram upon dull writers, that 1¢ became ar lait a bye- 
word of contempt: but it deferves obfervation, that malignity takes 
hold only of his writings, and that his life paiied withour reproach, 
even when his boldnefs of repreheniion naturally turned upon him 
many eyes delircus to efpy faults, which many tongues would have 
made halle to publifh. But thofe who cou'd not blame, could at leatk 
forbear to praife; and therefore of his private life and demetlic cha- 
racter there are no memorials. 

- As an Author he may juftly claim the honours of magnanimity. 
¢he inceffant attacks of his enemies, whether ferious or merry, are 
never 
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never difcovered to have difturbed his quiet, or to have leffened hig 
confidence in himfelf; they neither awed him to filence nor to cau- 
tion ; they neither provoked him to petulance, nor deprefled him to 
complaint. While the dillributors of literary fame were endeavour- 
ing to depreciate and degrade him, he either defpiied or deted them, 
wrote on as he had written before, and never turned alide to quiet 
them by civility, or reprefs them by confutation. 

‘ He depended with great fecurity on his own powers, and pere, 
haps was for that reafon lefs diligent in perufing books. His litera. 
ture, was, I think, but finall. What he knew of antiquity, I fufpea 
him to have gathered from modern compilers ; but th ugh he could 
not boaft of much critical knowledge, his mind was ftored with ge- 
neral principles, and he left minute refearches to thofe whom he con- 
fidered as li:tle minds. 

* With this difpofition he wrote mof of his poems. Having 
formed a magnificent defign, he was carelefs of particular and fubor- 
dinate elegancies ; he fludied no niceties of verfification; he waited 
for no felicities of fancy ; but cavght his firft thoughts in the firf 
words in which they were prefented: nor does it appear that he faw 
beyond his own performances, or had ever elevated his views to that 
ideal perfeftion, which every genius bora to excel is condemned al- 
ways to purfue, and never overtake, In the firft fuggeitions of his 
Imagination he acquiefced ; he thought them good, and did not feek 
for better. 

‘ The poem on Creation has, however, the appearance of more 
circumfpection ; it wants neither harmony of numbers, accuracy of 
thought, nor elegance of diction: it has either been written with 
= care, Or, what cannot be imagined of fo long a work, with fuch 
elicity as made care lef{s neceffary. 

‘ Its two conftituent parts are ratiocination and defcription. To 
reafon in verfe is allowed to be difficult; but Blackmore not only 
reafons in verfe, but very often reafons poetically ; and finds the art 
of uniting ornament with ftrength, and eafe with clofenefs. This is 
a fill which Pope might have condefcended to learn trom him, when 
he needed it fo much in his Moral i flays, 

‘ In his defcriptions, both of life and nature, the poet and the 
philofopher happily co-operate ; truth is recommended by elegance, 
and elegance {uttained by truth. 
~ £ In the ttru&ure and order of the poem, not only the greater parts 
are properly coniecutive, but the didactic and illuitraiive paragraphs 
are fo happily mingled, that labour 1s relieved by pleafure, and the 
attention is led on through a long fucceflion of varied excellence to 
the original pofition, the fundamental principle of wifdom and of 
virtue.’ 

The moft remarkable circumftance in the life of Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckinghambhire, is, that $atan age not exceeding twelve 
years he refolved to educate himfelf. Such a purpote, formed at 


fuch an age, and fucceistully profecuted, delights as it is ftrange, . 


and inftructs as it is real.’ And his biographer adds, his lite- 
fary acquifitions are * more wonderful, as the years in which 


they 
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ghey are commonly made were {pent in the tumult of a military 


life, or the gaiety of a court.’ . 

As a port he might have been excluded from this Collection 
without much injury to his claims. He is a writer, fays Dr. 
Johnfon (and we agree with him) that * fometimes glimmers, 
but rarely fhines, feebly laborious, and at beft but pretty. His 
fones are upon common topics; he hopes, and grieves, and re- 
pents, and defpairs, and rejoices, like any other maker of little 
flangas : to be great he hardiy tries; to be gay 1s hardly in his 
power.’ , 

As little does the noble author who comes next to him feem 
to merit his prefent elevation. 

‘ Granville was aman illuitrious by his birth, and therefore at- 
tra¢ted notice: fince he its by Pope fliled rhe polite, he mutt be fup- 
poied elegant in his manrers, aod generally loved: he was, in times 
of contelt apd turbulewce, tteady to nis party, and obtained that elteem 
whica is always conferred upon firmuefs ard confiftency. With thofe 

dvantages, having iearned the art of verfifying, he declared himfelf 
a port; and his clatm to the Jaurel was allowed. ; 

‘But by acrisic of a Jater generation, who takes up his book 
without any favourable prejudices, the praife already received will 
be thought fufficient; for his works do not fhew him to have had 
much comprehenfion from nature, or illumination from learning. 
He feems to have had no ambition above the imitation of Waller, of 
whom he has copied the faults, and very littie more. He is for ever 
amufing himfelf with the puerilities of mythology ; his King is Jupi- 
ter, who, if the Queen brings no children, has a barren Juno. The 
Queen is compounded of Juno, Venus, and Minerva. His poem on 
the Duchefs of Grafton's iaw-fuit, after having rattled awhile with 
Juno and Pallas, Mars and Alcides, Cafliope, Niobe, and the Prope- 
tides, Hercules, Minos, and Rhadamanthus, at lait concludes its 
folly with profanenefs. 

‘ His verfes to Mira, which are moft frequently mentioned, have 
little in them of either art or nature, of the fentiments of a lover, or 
the language of a poet: there may be found, now-and-then, a hap- 
pier effort; but they are commonly feeble and unaffecting, or forced 
and extravagant. 

‘ His little pieces are feldom either fpritely or elegant, keen 
or weighty. They are trifles, written by tdlene{s, and publifhed by 
vanity. But his Prologues and Epilogues have a juft claim to praife. 

‘ ‘The Progre/s of Beauty fzems one of his moit elaborate pieces, 
and is not deficient in f{p'endor and gaiety; but the merit of 
original thought is wanting. Its higheit praife is the fpiric with 
which he celebrates King james’s confort, when the was a Queen 
no longer. 

: The Effay on unnatural Flights in Poetry, is not inelegant nor inju- 
dicious, and has fomething of vigour beyond meft of his other per- 
formances: his precepts are jut, and hi- cautions proper; they are 
indeed not new, bat in a didactic poem novelty is to be expeéted only 
yn the ornaments and illuftrations. His poetica! precepts are accom- 
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panied with agreeable and inftrutive notes, which ought not to have 
been omitted in this edition. 

‘The Mafgue of Peleus and Thetis has here and there a pretty line; 
but itis not always melodious, and the con wont is wieiched. 

In his Britifo Enchanters he has bidden deiance to all chronology, 
by confounding the taconfitent manners of different ages; but the 
dialogue has often the air of Dryden's rhyming plays; and the fongs 

are lively, though not very correct. This is, think, far the bett of 
his works; for, if 1t has many faults, tt has likewife pafiages which 
are at lealf pretty, though they do not rife to any high degree of ex- 
cellence.’ 

We come now to a more refpectable name. In the life of 
Rowe, the only part that can be expected to intereft us is that 
which relates to his literary character, “I’he anecdotes that are 
known of him are few, and thofe few are fuch as give little 
fcope for amplification or embellifhment. 

His merits as a writer are eftimated with judgment and can- 


dour. 

* Rowe is chiefly to be confidered as a tragic writer, and a tran ator, 
In his attempt at comedy he failed fo izncm nioufly, that his Riser is 
not inferted in his works ; and his eccafional poems and fhort com- 

ofitions are rarely worthy of either praife or cenfure; for they feem 
the cafual fports of a miad feeking rather to amufe its leifure than to 
exercife its powers. 

‘ In the conftru&tion of his dramas, there ts not much art; he is 
not a nice obferver of the Unities. Ee extends time and varies place 
as. his convenience requires. To vary the piece is not, in my opi- 
nion, any violation of Nature, if the change be made between the 
ats; for it is no lefs eafy for the fpestator to fuppofe himfelf at 
Athens in the fecond a&, than at Thebes in the firit; but to change 
the fcene, as is done by Rowe in the middle of an a&t, is to add more 
acts to the play, fince an aét is fo mech of the bufinefs as is traniacted 
without interrupticn. Rowe, by this licence, catty extricates him- 
felf from difficulties ; as in Jane Grey, wien we have been terrified 
with all the dreadful pomp of public execution, and are wondering 
how the heroine or the poet will proceed, no fooner has Fane pro- 

nounced fome prophetic rhymes, than—pafs and be gone—the fcene 
clofes, and Pembroke and Gardiner are turned out uvon the flage. 

* I know not that there can be found in his plays any deep fearch 
into mature, any accurate difcriminations of kindred qualities, or 
nice difplay of paffion in its progrefs; all 1s general and undefined, 
Nor does he much intereft or affeét the auditor, except in Fane Shore, 
who is always feen and heard with pity. icéa is a character of emp- 
ty noife, with no refemblance to real — Or to natural mad- 
nefs. 

‘ Whence, then, has Rowe his penenion 3 > From the reafonable- 
nefs and propriety of fome of his fceres, from the elegance of his 
diction, and the fuavity of his verfe. He feldom moves either pity 
or terror, but he often elevates the fentiments; he feldom pierces the 
breaft, bat he always delights the ear, and often improves the under- 
flanding Pe 
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‘ His tranflation of the Golden Verfes, and of the firft book of 
Oujllet’s Poem, have nothing in them remarkable, The Golden Veryes 
are tedious, The verfion of Lucan is one of the createft productions 
of Englith poetry; for there is, perhaps, none that fo completely ex- 
hibits the genius and fpirit of the original. Lucan is diltinguifhed by 
a kind of didtatorial or philofophic dignity, rather, as Quintilian ob- 
ferves, declamatory than peetical; full of ambitious morality and 

ointed fentences, comprifed in vigorous and animated lines. his 
charafter Rowe has very diligently and fuccefsfully preferved. Hits 
verfiication, which is fuch as his contemporaries practifed, without 
any attempt at innovation or improvement, feldom wants either me- 
lody or force. His author’s fenfe is fometimes a little diluted by ad- 
ditional infufions, and fometimes weakened by too much expanfion. 
But fuch faults are to be expected in all tranflations, from the con- 
ftraint of meafures and diflimilitude of languages. The Pharjalia of 
Rowe deferves more notice than it obtains, and as itis more read 
will be more efleemed,’ 

To Tickel, the celebrated friend of Addifon, cannot be re- 
fufed, as Dr. Johnfon juitly obferves, a high place among the 
minor poets. From him, however, we muit pafs on to a more 
popular name. 

Of the four firt dramas of Congreve it is obferved, that 
‘ whatever objections may be made either to his comic or tragic ex- 
cellence, they are loft at once in the blaze of admiration, when it is 
remembered, that he had produced thefe four plays before he had 
pafied his twenty-fifth year; before other men, even fuch as are fome 
time to fhine in eminence, have paffed their probation of literature, 
or prefume to hope for any other notice than tuch as 1s beftowed on 
diligence and inquiry. Among ali the efforts of early genius which 
literary hiflory records, | doubt whether any one can be produced, 
that more furpaffes the common limits of natere than the plays of 
Congreve,’ 

In the courfe of this narrative, Dr. Johnfon introduces a lively 
and entertaining account of the celebrated controverfy on the 
immorality and prophanenefs of the Englith ftage. If the merit 
of an action be eftimated by the arduoufnefs of the attempt, or 
the importance of the object, the man who, in oppofition to wit, 
ridicule, and the depraved paflions of mankind, is able to re- 
form one article of the national tafte, is certainly entitled to 
high praife. ‘This praife is Collier’s. 

* About this ume began the long-continued controverfy between 
Collier and the poets. In the reign of Charles the Firlt the Purituns 
had raifed a violent clamour againft the drama, which they confi- 
dered as an entertainment not lawful to Chriftians, an opinion held 
by them in common with the church of Rome; and Prynne pub- 
lifhed Hifricmaftix, a huge volume, in which llage-plays were cen- 
fured. The outrages and crimes of the Puritans brought afterwards 
their whole fyflem of do@rine into difrepute, and from the Reftora- 
tion the poets and the players were left at quiet; for to have mo- 
lefled them would have had the appearance of tendency to puritanical 
malignity, 
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¢ This danger, however, was worn away by time; and Collier, a 
fierce and implacable Nonjuror, knew that ac attack upon the theatre 
would never make him fufpeed for a Puriran ; he therefore (:6 58) 
publithed 4 fhort View of the Immorality and Profanenefs of the Englifh 
Stage, | believe with no other motive than religious zeal and honet 
indignation. He was formed for a controvertilt ; with fuflictent 
learning ; with diction vehement and pointed, though often vulgar 
and incorre&t; with unconquerable pertinaci'y ; with wit in the high. 
eft degree keen and farcaitic; and with alt chofe powers, exalted and 
invigorated by juft confidence in his caufe 

‘ Thus qualified, and thus incited, he walked out to battle, and 
affailed at once mott of the living writers, from Dryden to Durfey, 
His onfet was violent: thofe paff.ges, which while they floud fingle 
had paffed with little notice, when they were accumulated and ex- 
pofed together, excited horror; the wife and the pious caught the 
alarm, and the nation wondered why it had fo long fuffered irrel:gion 
and licentioufnefs to be openly taught at the public charge. 

* Nothing now remained for the poets but co refiftor fly. Dry- 
den’s confcience, or his prudence, angry as he was, withkeld him 
from the conflict ; Congreve and Vanbrugh attempted anfwers. Con- 
greve, a very young man, elated with fuccefs, and impatient of cen« 
fure, aflumed zn air of confidence and fecurity. Hrs chief artifice of 
controverfy is to retort upon his adveriary his own words: he Js very 
angry, and hoping to conquer Collier with his own weapons, allows 
himfelf in the ufe of every cerm cof contumely and contempt ; bur he 
has the fword without the arm of Scanderbeg; he has his antagoniltt’s 
coarfenefs, but not his rength, Collier replied; for conteft was his 
delight, he was noc to be frighted trom his purpofe or his prey. 

* The caufe of Congreve was not tenable: whatever plofies he might 
ufe for the defence or palliation of fingle paffages, the gere.al tenour 
and tendency of his plays muft always be condemned. It is acknow- 
ledged, with univerfal conviction, that the perufal of his works will 
make no man better; and that their ultimate effect is, to reprefent 
pleafure in alliance with vice, and to relax thofe obligations by which 
life ought to be regulated. 

‘ The ftage fouud other advocates, and the difpute was protracted 
through ten years; but at lait Comedy grew more model, and Col- 
lier lived to fee the reward of his labour in the reformation of the 
theatre,’ 

Time, that determines all things, has fettled the charaéter of 
Congreve as a dramatift; and Dr. Johnfon concurs with the 
general opinion. But when he fpeaks of his mifcellaneous po- 
etry, he obferves, that * the powers of Congreve feem to defert 
him when he leaves the ftage, as Anteus was no longer ftrong 
than he could touch the ground. It cannot be obferved wirhoat 
wonder, that a mind fo vigorous and fertile in dramatic compoiitions 
fhould on any other occafion difcover noth?» ¢ but impotence and po- 
vertys He has in thefe little pieces uvi:ner elevation of fancy, fe- 
Jeftion of language, nor kill in vesfification: yet if I were required 


to fele&t from the whole mafs of Engiith poetry the moft poetical pa- 


ragraph, I know not what I could prefer to an exclamation in T/¢ 
Mourning Bride: 
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Almeria. Yt was a fancy’d no'fe; for all is hufh’d, 
Leonora. it bore the accent of a human voice. 
Almeria, \t was thy fear, or elfe fome tranfient wind 
Whiftling thro’ hollows of this vaulted ifle : 
We'll lilten— 

Leonora. Hark! 

Almeria. No, ail is hufh’d, and fill as death.—’Tis dreadful! 

- How reverend is the face of this tall pile ; 

Whofe ancient pillars rear their marble heads, 
To bear aloft its arch’d and pond’rous roof, 
By its own weight made fledfaft and immoveable, 
Looking trangu:llity! ic Mrikes an awe 
And terror on my aching fight; the tombs 
Ancd monumental caves of death look cold, 
And fhoor a chilnefs to my trembling heart. 
Give me thy hand, and jet me hear thy voice; 
Nay, quickly fpeak to me, and let me hear 
Thy vcice—my own affrights me with iis echoes. 

¢ He who reads thofe lines enjoys for a moment the powers of a 
poet; he feels what he remembers to have felt before, but he feels it 
with great increafe of fenfibility; he recognizes a familiar image, 
but meets it evain amplified and expanded, embellifhed with beauty, 
and enlarged with majefty. 

‘ Yet could the author, who appears here to have enjoyed the 
confidence of Nature, lament the death of Queen Mary in lines like 
thefe ; 

The rocks are cleft, and new defcending rills 
Furrow the brows of all th’ impending hills, 
The water-gods to floods their rivulets turn, 
And each, with ftreaming eyes, fupplies his wanting urn, 
The Fawrs forfake the woods, the Nymphs the grove, 
And round tie plain in fad diflra€tions rove; 
In prickly brakes their tender limbs they tear, 
And leave on thorns their locks of gol en hair. 
With their fliarp nails themfelves the Satyrs wound, 
And tug their ihaggy beards, and bite with grief the grounds 
Lo Pan himfelf, beneath a blafted oak, 
Dejeéted lies, his pipe in pieces broke. 
See Pales weeping too, in wild defpair, 
And to the piercing winds her bofom bare. 
And fee yon fading myrtle, where appears 
The Queen of Love, all bath'd in flowing tears; 
See how fhe wrings her hands, and beats her breaft, 
And tears her ufelefs girdle from ber wailt : 
Hear the fad murmurs of her fighing doves! 
For grief they figh, forgetful of their loves. 


And many years after he gave no proof that time had improved 


his wifdom or his wit; for on the death of the Marquis of Blandford 
this was his fong : 


And now the winds, which had fo long been fill, 
Began the fwelling air with fighs co All: 
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The water-nymphs, who motionlefs remain’d, 

Like images of ice, while the complain d, 

Now loos’d their ftreams ; as when defcending rains 

Roll the fleep torrents headlong o’er the plains. 

The prone creation, who fo long had gaz’d, 

Charm’d with her cries, and at her griefs amaz’d, 

Tegan to roar and how! wich horrid yell, 

Difmal to hear, and terrible to tell; 

Nothing but groans and fighs were heard around, 

And Echo multiplied each mournfal found. 
In both thefe funeral poems, when he has yelled out many /yl/alles of 
fenelefs dulour, he difmiffes his reader with fenfelefs confolation: 
from the grave of Paftora rifes a light that forms a ftar; and where 
Amaryllis wept for Amyntas, from every tear {prung up a violet.’— 

* While comedy, or while tragedy 1s regarded, his plays are Itkely 
to be read ; but, except what relates to the ftage, I know not that he 
has ever written a ftanza that is fung, or a couplet that 1s quoted, 
The general character of his Mifcellanies is, that they fhew little 
wit, and little virtue. 
* Yet to him it muft be confeffed that we are indebted for the cor- 


rection of a national error, and the cure of our Pinderic madnefs, 


He firft taught the Englifh writers that Pindar’s odes were regular; 
and though certainly he had not the fire requilite for the higher {pe- 
cies of lyric poetry, he has fhewn us that enthufiafm has it rules, and 
that in mere confufion there is neither grace nor greatnels,’ 

We are next introduced to the amiable Fenton, one of the 
coadjutors of Pope in tranflating the Odyfley, The books 
which fell to Fenton’s fhare were the firft, the fourth, the nine- 
teenth, and the twentieth. How he and his aflociate Broome 
performed their parts is, as this Biographer remarks, well known 
to the Readers of poetry, who have never been able to diftinguith 
their books from thofe of Pope. From his fhare in this work, 
and his tragedy of Mariamne, he chiefly derives his poetical 
fame. He was an inoffenfive, indolent man; an excellent ver- 


fifier, and a good poet. 
[To be continued. ] C et . 





Art. V. Homer's Hymn to Ceres, tranflated into Englith Verfe, by 
Richard Hole, L.L.B. 8vo, 2s. Dilly. 1781. 


UR very ingenious Correfpondent, who furnifhed the 
learned and interefting Article on Homer’s Hymn to Ceres, 
which appeared in the Appendix to our Sixty-third volume, has 


laid an additional obligation on the Public, in procuring the pre- | 
fent tranflation of that curious and valuable poem; it being un- | 


dertaken, as is acknowledged in the Preface, at his particulat 
requeft, 
After the ample and fatisfaCtory account of the original which 
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is already before the Public, little remains but to confider the | 


merit of the tranflation, ‘The ‘lranflator’s with is, and he has 
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renerally obtained it, to avoid the extremes of a fervile verfion 
and a diffufe imitation, The difficulties, which it is obvious 
he muft have had to encounter with, were fuch as required con- 
fiderable ingenuity as well as learning to furmount. As a proof 
of this, and as a fpecimen of the fpirit of his tranflation, we 
fhall give the following paflage, together with the very curious 
Note ‘that is fubjoined to the two laft lines : 


« Ceres, to thee belongs the * votive lay, 
Whofe locks in radiance round thy temples play, 
And Proferpine, whom, diflant from thy fight, 
Vierce Plato bore to realms of endlefs night. 
For thus decreed the god, whofe piercing eyes 
Trace every act, whofe thunder fhakes the fkies, 
That fhe, whofe hands the golden fickle bear, 
And choiceft product of the ‘circling vear, 
Rich fruits, and fragrant-breathing flowers, fhould knew 
The tender confiiats of maternal woe. 
In Nyfia’s vale, with nymphs a lovely train, 
Sprung from the hoary father of the main, 
Pair Proferpine confam’d the fleeting hours 
In pleafing fports, and pluck’d the gaudy flowers, 
Around them wide the flamy crocus glows, 
Thro’ leaves of verdure blooms the opening role s ; 
The hyacinth declines his fragrant head, i 
And purpie violets deck th’ enamell’d mead. ) 
The fair Narcissus far above the reit, 
: 
} 
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By magic form’d, in beauty rofe confett. 
j So Jove, t? enfnare the virgin’s thoughtlefs mind, 
| And pleafe the ruler of the fhades defign'd ; 
He caus’d it from the opening earth to rife, 
Sweet to the fcent, alluring to the eyes. 
Never did mortal, or celettial power 
Behold fuch vivid tints adorn a Hower. 
¥rom the deep root an hundred branches fpiung, 
And to the winds ambrofial odours flung; 
Vhich lightly wafted on the w vings of um, 4 
The gladden’d earth, and heaven’s wide circuit fhare. ‘4 
: The joy-difpenting f fragrance {preads around, . 
And ocean’s briny fwell with {miles is crown’d. r 
Pleas’d at the fight, nor deeming danger nigh, 
The fair beheld it with defising eve: 





Her eager hand the ftrerch’d to feize the flower, 
(Beaureous ilufion of th’ ethereal power !) : | 
When, dreadful to behold, the rocking ground ; 


Difparted—widely yawn’d a gulf profound !— ' 
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* The Hymns to Ceres and oe, were Called Juli, Av ds 
Tro waraucvoniy AC. Vid. Athenri Deip. L. 14,—-It wasa harvett forg, 
and was fung by the Initiated. Vid. Hefch. in vocem Izu, & Cafaub, 
Animad. in Athen. p. 563. 
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Forth-rufhing from the black abyfs, arofe 
The gloomy monarch of the realm of woes, 
P.uto, from Satarn fprung—the trembling maid 
He feiz’d, and to his golden car convey’d. 
Borne by ‘immortal fteeds the chariot flies : 
And thus fhe pours her fuppiicating cries——~ 
Affitt, protect me, thou who reiga’ft above 
Supreme, and belt of Gods, paiernal Jove! 
But ah! in vain the haplets virgin rears 
Her wild complaint—nor cod nor morial hears! —— 
Nor to the white arr 'd nymphs with beau'y crown’d, 
Her lov’d companions, reach d the mournful found.’ — 

‘ The original is, +d cuyRewuecre nich eources 5 ‘* neither did the beauti. 
ful-fruited olives hear her.” ‘This pafflage Ruhnkenius gives up as 
unintelligible, Probably exasexs fhould be read infead of cAcias, and in 
that cafe it would fignify; ** Neither did her meaner sal wrifted (white- 
arm’d companions hear her voice.”? AyaAacnagro: is ufed by Pindar 
in that fenfe, and applied to Thetis in his had Numaan Ode,’ 

Conjectural criticifm hardly ever fupplied a happier emenda- 
tion. 

Before we conclude this Article, we fhall lay before our Read- 
ers another extract, which, we imagine, will meet their appro- 
bation : 

© And now th’ al!l-feeing god, whofe thunders fhake 
Th’ aérial regions, *hus to Rhea fpake : 
Around whoie form her robes in darknefs flew ; 
From whom her birth the queen of feafons drew 
Let Ceres haften to th’ ethe:eal plain, 
And every honour fhe defires, obtain. 
Her Proferpine, with heavenly powers, fhall fhare 
In joy, two parts of the revolving year, 
The reit in realms of night.—The thunderer faid : 
The «illing goddefs his commands obey’d ; 
And fiom Olympus, cloud-encircled height 
Bends to Callicorus her lofty flighs: 
O’er the drear region defolation frown’d, 
So late with fruits, and waving verdure crown’d, 
But foon the earth its wonted power regains ; 
Again the harveft cloaths th’ extended plains ; 
Increafing ploughthares turn the grateful foil, 
And weighty theaves reward the lab’rer’s toil. 
Through air’s ungenial void the godcefs bends 
Her flight fublime, and now on earth defcends. 
Each kindred power to hail the other fl'es, 
Joy rules their hearts, and fparkles in their eyes. 
At length fage Rhea, ’round whofe awful heed 
‘ihe wreath of {plendor glow’d, to Ceres faid : 
Jove calls my daughter to th’ ethereal plain ; 
Such honours as thy foul defires, obtain. 
He wills, two parts of the revolving year 


Thy Proferpine thal! heavenly pleafures thare; 
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Hole’s Tranflation of Homer’s Hymn to Cerese 


The reft in realms of night.—His facred nod 
Confirm'd the promite ot th’ all-roling god. 
Hafte then—no more oppofe with wrachtul mind 
Heaven’s mighty lord, intd’ dark’ning clouds enthrin’d : 
But thy kind inflvence to the earth impart, 
And with thy biedings cheer min’s drooping heart. 
The power, whote brow the flowery wreath entwines, 
Obdeys her word—her anger flie refigns. 
Th’ extended plains with fruits and flowers are crown’d, 
And plenty reigns, and nature fmiies aroand. 
Then to the chiefs, who o’er Eleufis fway’d, 
Whole rightcous laws the grateful realm obey’d, 
Eumolpus, ard Triptolemus the fage, 
Diocles fkill’d to tame the courfer’s rage, 
Kind Polyxenus, and the King who reign’d 
Supreme, great Celeus, the her rites explain’d ; 
T hofe facred myiteries, for the vulpar car 
Unmeet; and known, moft impious to declare! 
Oin! lec due reverence for the gods reitrain 
Difceurfes rath, and check enquiries vain! 
Thrice happy he among the favour’d few, 
To whom ‘tis given thofe glorious rites to view! 
A fate far different the rejected fhare ; 
Unbleit, unworthy her proteling care, 
They'll perifh; and with chains of darknefs bound, 
Ge plung’d for ever in the gulf profound ! 
Her laws evtablith’d, to the realms of light, 
With Proferpine fhe wings her towering flight: 
The facred powers affume their feat on high, 
Befide the god, whofe thunders fhake the fy. 
Happy, thrice happy he of human race, 
Who proves delerving their benignant grace ! 
Plutus, who from his unexhautted ftores 
To fayour’d mortals boundlefs treafure pours, 
Th’ aufpicious Deities to him fhall fend ; 
And profperous fortune fhall his fteps attend. 
And now, O Ceres! at thy hallow’d fhrine 
Subiniffive bow the Eleufinian line: 
Antron’s dark rocks re-echo with thy praife, 
And fea-furrounded Paros thee obeys. 
Goddefs! thro’ whom the feafon’s circling fli she 
Succeflive bleflings pours, and new delight; 
And thou, O lovely Proferpine, reward 
With honour’d age, and tranquil joys the bard 
Who fings your aéis ; and {oon his voice he'll raile, 
And other trains fhall celebrate your praife.’ 
On the paflage ¢ Her laws eftablith’d, to the realms of light, 
aa have the following Note, equally learned, ingenious and 
enidie ¢ 


_* Herodotus, in the 2d book of his hiftory, relates that the myftic 
rites of Isis were originaliy carried from Egypt to Greece by the 


daughters of Danaus; and that the Pelafgic women were inftruéted 
JT2 by 
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by them in the nature, defign, and forms of their celebration. From 
the fame authority, ftrengthened by that of Apollodorus, it hath been 
fuppofed that thefe myfteries, difguifed under other names and other 
forms, were afterwards celebrated at ELtrusis in honour of Ceres; 
and obtained the name of THtsmMoPuoria. 

‘ The Eleufinian mytfteries were, however, divided into two dif. 
tinét claffes. The Thefmophoria were in the fabordinate clafs. 

‘ A ftriking fimilitude hath been frequently obferved, by the cu- 
rious enquiries into antient cuftoms, between the mytteries of Isis 
and Ceres: and the fuppofition, that the latter were borrowed from 
the former, is fupported by the itrongeft analogy, as well as the mof 
refpectable authority. 

‘ Many of the learned, indeed, have conjeGiured that Greece was 
indebted to Orpneus for their introduétion into that country: and 
that this antient bard had an eye to the Egyptian myfleries in their 
inftitution ; and accommodated the general plan of the one, to the 
particular genius and defign of the other. Some have even conjec- 
tured that the hymns which have been tranfmitted to the prefent 
times, under the name of @rpheus, were the fame that were origi- 
nally fung at the celebration of the rites of Ceres.—This honour, 
Paufanias remarks, had never been conferred on the hymns of Ho- 
mer; who, probably, by indulging his fincy in fictions of its own 
creation, and departing with too bold a licence from the eftablifhed 
traditions of the gods, had rendered his hymns unfit. for thetr wor- 
fhip. It was owing to this unwarrantable ftretch of poetic liberty 
that his works were profcribed by Plato. 

‘ ‘the Egyptian priefls threw an awful and ambiguous veil over 
their religious rites, and, having enjoined stLence and sECRECY, 
as indifpenfible terms of initiation, gave an air of pomp and folem- 
nity to inftitutions that were trifling, and doctrines that were abfurd, 
The fimpleft truths were loit in the croud of myftic rites which ga- 
thered thick upon them; and, while hiftorical faéts were veiled be- 
neath the drefs of allegory, it was difficult to diftinguifh the real from 
the fictitious ; or to tell with certainty, where the ANNa»LIsT ended 
his record, and where the MyTHOLOG!sT took up his fable. 

‘ The Grecians changed the names, but retained and exaggerated 
the ftories of Egypt; they fometimes debafed, at other times they 
improved and embellifhed them. That which amufed the fancy, at 
length was admitted as the truth: and what at firft was meant to be 
FIGURATIVE, was, In procefs of time, believed to be LITERAL. 

* If wuis hymn fhould not be fuppofed to allude to the Egyptian 
His, figured under the charaéter of Ceres, and to Proferpine, as an 
emblem of the * corn BEING HID part of the year beneath the 
earth; may not the flory on which it is founded be fimply this?— 
The conjecture is vague, but it is hoped excufable, as maay iafances 
occur of the poets blending hiftory with allegory : 

* Pluto, probably King of the Moloilians, wages war againft the 
Eleufinians, waftes their country, and carries of their corn—a fa- 


mine enfues—Jupiter, his brother, ruler over great part of Greece, 


_— a, 





* So Perfephone fignifies in the Pheenician language, from whence 
Proferpine is fuppofed to have been derived, 
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who had connived at the invafion, thinks proper at length to obtain 
a peace for them, on their paying to Pluto one-third of their tillage 
by way of tribute. They again cultivate their country, and Rhea, 
Ceres, and Jupiter are reconciled ; 7.4. the earth produces corn, and 
the people are under the protection of their neighbouring King.’ 

Our Readers will by this time, no doubt, agree with us, that 
the ftyle of Mr. Hole’s tranflation is by no means deftitute of 
fpirit or freedom ; that his verfification is in general eafy and 
harmonious; and that his language, if allowance be made for 
the hafte with which the tranflation may probably have been 
compofed, is far from being inelegant. In a word, this Writer, 


if we miftake not, will prove an ornament to the poetic world. C-r—2%. 





Art. VI. Sermons, preached at Lincoln’s Inn, between the Years 
i765 and 1776. Vols. Il. and III. By Richard Hurd, D. D. Lord 
RBifhop of Lichfield and Coventry, and late Preacher of Lincoln’s 
Ion. vo. 10s. Boards. Cadell 1781. 


N Advertifement prefixed to thefe volumes informs us, 
that the fermons contained in them were prepared for the 

ufe of the Society of Lincoln’s Inn, and delivered by the Au- 
thor in their chapel, during the courfe of feven years, while he 


- had the honour of being their Preacher ; and that, upon his re- 


fignation of that office in 1776, the Mafters of the Bench were 
pleafed to make it their requeft to him, that they might be pub- 
lifked. 

Every candid and difcerning Reader wi! readily acknowledge, 
that they are admirably calculated, in many refpects, to anfwer 
the purpofe for which they were intended ; they contain much 
ufeful inftruétion, many important leffons for the conduét of 
life; with an intimate knowledge of the world, and of the hu- 
man heart. The Preacher’s reafoning, indeed, does not always 
appear to be folid and conclufive, and he fometimes advances 
what it is {carcely poffible for a rational inquirer to believe, un- 
lefs he difcards his reafon in order to make room for his faith. 
He often endeavours, likewife, to give an air of novelty and 
great confequence to fubjects, which, comparatively, are of little 
importance. But though the attentive Reader will have occa- 
fion to obferve feveral inftances of affe&tation and refinement, 
he will be pleafed with the ability that is difplayed upon almoft 
every fubject ; and the fincere and unprejudiced Chriftian, while 
he fees with concern the greateft abilities employed in fupport- 
ing the eftablifhed creeds and fyftems of fallible man, will ob 
ferve with pleafure fome of the principal objeétions of unbe- 
lievers anfwered, in a clear, diftinét, and forcible manner. His 
Lordthip’s ftyle, too, is always perfpicuous, and often extremely 
tlegant ; his method is natural and eafy, and his manner, in 
general, fimple, and frequently ftriking, 
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His difcourfes turn very much on the great Chriftian do@rine 
of falvation, or eternal life, confidered as the gift of Ged to 
mortal and finful men, through the redemption of his Son, and 
the fanctification of his Spirit. ——We fhall lay before our Read. 
ers a fhort view of what is contained in each of the volumes, 

{n the firft fermon of the fecond volume, Dr. Hurd difcourfes 
from the following words — Take heed what ye hear ; and he thews, 
from feveral confiderations, of what infinite concern it 1s to 
thofe, who hear the word, to be eftentive in hearing. In this 
fermon we meet with the followins paflace—*‘ Shail a little fu. 
perficial rhetoric be liftened to with re rard, perhaps wiih ad- 
miration? And fhall not the heart-felt truths of the otrel 
Warm and affea us? Shall a few fpiritlefs periods, ranged in 
meafure, and coloured with art, mere found and pain, throw 
an peer. fometimes into joy or grief, or tranfport if with 
indignation ? And can we lend a carcleis ear to the word of 
God? &c.” 

few writers have a better choice of words, or are more happy 
in the arrangement of them, than the bifhop of Lichtield and 
Coventry ; but ne appears to us to have deparied from his ufual 
accuracy in this paflage. If the truchs of the Gofpel are heart- 

at truths, they muft always affect us. And howis it poffible 
for /piritlefs periods to throw an afie ol ly into joy or gricf, or 
traniport it with indignation § But fuch frivol; Dus inaccuracies, 


if they are fuch, would fearcely be obterved, or, ifobferved, weil 
be readily pailed over in the writings of an ordinary author, or 
mere declaimer ; and the only reafon why they ftrike us tn his 


Lorthip’s fermons, is, becaufe we very feldor meet with them. 

In the fecond and third fermons his Lord(hip utfcourfes from 
Rom. xvi. 19. I would have you wife unto that which is good, 
aad fimple concerning evil. \n the firft of them he gives a de- 
{cription of religious or Chriftian wifdom, both in- reipe ct of 
the end it has in view, and of the means employed by it; and 
exemplifies fome of thefe fubordinate ways, in which the pru- 
dent application even of thefe means is feen and expreffed ; and 
all this, for the fake of thofe fincere, but over-zealous perfons, 
who are apt to think that wifdom hath little to do in the profe- 
cution of honeft and upright ae gt mn see ie fecend, which 
is, indeed, an excellent difcouric, he fhews, in the cleareft, 
moft diftinét, and fatistactory manner, ‘the worth and excellence 
of the Cusiion duty of fin mplicity, Ww hick confiits, in general, in 
following the plain ingenuous fenfe of the mind; in ‘taking our 
meafures according to ‘the digtates of confci ence, and ating on 
all occafions, without referve, duplicity, or felf- impotture, up 
to our notions of obligation; it coniifts, in a word, in whatever 
we underfand by an honefly of nature; in obferving, univerfallys 
that which we believe to be right, and avoiding what we know, 
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or but fufpect to be wrong It may be almoft faid to be born 
with us; that itis the bias of nature in our young minds; and 
that our earlieft inftru€tions, as well as the firft efforts of reafon, 
ftrengthen and confirm it. 

In order to thew how dangerous it is to depart from this jim- 
plicity concerning evil, his Lordthip gives two or three inftances : 
and, to fit them the better for ufe, he takes them from different 
quarters; from the cabinets of ihe wife, the fchools of the learned, 
and the vulgar haunts of carelefs and licentious men, and makes it 
appear, that the neglect of the Apoltle’s advice has DEGRADED 
RELIGION, RELAXED MORALITY, and POLLUTED COMMON 
LIFE. 

The fourth is a very ingenious difcourfe from thefe words, 
John v. 44.— How can ye believe, which receive honour one of ano- 
ther, and feck not the honour that cometh of God only? ~The 
Preacher fhews how inconfiftent a true pra€tical faith tn the 
Gofpel is with the folicitous and undiftinguifhing purfuit of 
human glory. 

In the fifth fermon, his Lordfhip endeavours to fhew, that 
faith and knowledge are not {uch enemies to each other, as they 


have been fometimes reprefented ; and that neither the evidences 


of Chriftianity, nor the deé?rimes of it, need decline the fcrutiny 
of the moft improved reafon. ‘The words from which he dif- 
courfes are thefe—“fifus faith to them, if ye were blind, ye fhould 
have no fin, but now ye fay, we fce, the efore your fin remaineth. 
Jolin ix. 41. 

In the fixth fermon, charity is fhewn to be the proper cure of 
learned pride, and of thofe unfriendly vices which fpring from 
it, fufficiency, felf-importance, and oftentation. ‘The words of the 
text are—hnowledge puffeth up; but charity edifieth. 

The feventh fermon contaiis many pertinent and ufeful ree 
ficctions on what the Apoftie Paul fays of himfelf, when he tells 
us, that he verily thought with bimfelf that he ought to do many 
things contrary to the name of “fefus of Nazareth. 

The eighth is a very ingenious aifcourfe from—~ Toe unto you 
when all men fpeak well of you. His Losdthip thews, that, taking 
the world as it is, its good word, fo largely beftowed on any 
man, implies a medicerity of virtue at the be/t , that it frequently 
implies, a confiderahle dezree of ; ofitive ill-defert; and that it 
fometimes implies, @ thorough depravity and proftitution of the 
moral character. 

The abfolution of the woman taken in adultery is the fubject 
of the ninth fermon; and here the Preacher confiders, very at- 
tentively, the nature and circumftances of the cafe, and makes 
it Clearly appear, that the decifion of our Saviour is founded on 
the higheft wifdom. 

I 4 Chriftian 
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Chriftian humility is the fubject of the tenth fermon; and in 
the eleventh his Lordthip opens the faurces of srreligious feorn, 
fhews the bafe origin from which it iprings, and how it rifes on 
the fubverfion of every principle by whi ich a vicious man is 
governed, and by which there is hoge that a vicious man, may 
be reclaimed. He contends, that ridicule, both in its origin 
and application, is a very poor talent; that, when employed in 
moral and religious matters, we may certainly pronounce of it, 
that it fprings from vice, and means nothing elie but the fup- 
port of it; that it is the laft effort of bafied vice to keep fell 
in countenance; that it betrays a corrupt turn of mind, and 
only ferves to promote that corruption ; that it is no argument 
of fuperior fenfe, rarely of fuperior wit; and that it proves 
nothing but the profi igacy, or the folly, of him who affedls to be 

diftinguithed by it. Virtue and reafon, he well obferves, love 
to be, and can afford to be ferious; but vice and folly aie uns 
done, if they let go their favourite habit of fcorn and cer:ihon. 

From thofe words—#e that loveth filver, fhall not be fatisfied 

with filver; our Author fhews, in the twelfth fermon, that 
riches are not evilin themfelves; that the moderate dclire of 
them is not unlawful; that a right ufe of them Is even merito- 
rious ; but that the capacity of the human mind is not filled with 
wealth; that, if we purfue it with ardour, and make it the fole 
or the chief object of our purfuit, it never did, and never can 
yield a true and permanent fatisfaction. 

In the thirteenth difcourfe, his Lordfhip explains and illuf- 
trates thofe words of the Apoftle—/Vhat! know ye not that your 
body 1s the temple of the Holy Ghoff, &c. and, in the fourteenth, 
he thews, that, in the order of things, an ill-fpent youth de- 
tives many la ing evils on the fubfequent periods of life. 

The Preacher’s purpofe in the fifteenth fermon, is to fhew the 
folly and the injuffice of that anxicus curiofity (the refult of our 
any and a mifguided {clf-love) which prompts us to enquire 
into the fentiments and Opinions of other perfons concerning us, 


and to give curfelves no reft till we underftand what, in their 


private and cafual converfations, they fay of us. 

The fixteenth contains fome very pertinent and ftriking re- 

ections on the cafe of Felix, Acts xxiv. 24, 25. His Lordfhip 
fhews, that procraftination is the ufual fupport of VICE 5 that 
falfe reafoning, or, what we may call, the fophiftry of vice, is 
the great fupport of procraftination ; ‘and that a final impeni- 
tence is the too common effect of this pernicious confederacy. 

The feventcenth fermon is a comment on the Apoftle’s de- 
claration, that God hath given to us eternal life, and that this life 
1s in brs Son. This comment his Lordthip calls a {criptural com- 
ment. The redemption of mankind through Chrift is a fubject 
on 
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on which various opinions have been entertained by Chriftian 
writers; but which of them is moft confonant to Scripture, 
every Reader muft judge jor himfelf. 

In the eighteenth, his Lordthip takes occafion, from thofe 
words, be that foweth a the fpirit, foall of the fpirit reap life ever- 
lafling, to open to us the Chriftian doctrine of Grace, together 
with the concern which we have in it.—This fermon, and that 
which immediately precedes it, is founded upon orthodox prin- 
ciples, as they are commonty called. 

In the nineteenth, his Lordfhip reminds us of the effe& which 
the great Chriftian doctrine of Salvation ought to have upon us, 
He enforces the advice which St. Paul gave the Corinthians— 
Having therefore thefe promifes, let us cleanfe ourfelves from all fil- 
ihine/s of fefh and fpirtt, Ke. 

The twentieth difcourfe (the laft of the fecond volume) is a 
comment upon the following words—/Vithout controverfy great 
is the myflery of godline/s: God was manifeft in the fiefo; juftified 
in the fpirit; fcen of angels; preached to the Gentiles ; believed on in 
the warld; received up into glory; 1 Tim. iii. 16. 

His Lordship introduces this fermon with obferving, that the 
infpired writers fometimes give us the articles of the Chriftian 
religion, as it were, in clufters ; accumulating their awful doc- 
trines and difcoveries, to ftrike and aftonifh the mind with their 
united force. ‘This, he fays, is the method of the text, which 
he opens a little and explains; but fo as to conform himfelf to 
the Apoftle’s purpofe in giving a brief collective view of Chrif- 
tianity, that, the whole of it being feen together, we may be 
the more fenfibly affected by it, 

In this fermon we are told, that it was neceflary the Gop- 
HEAD fhould affume the nature, in order to atone for the guilt, 
of man.— This, furely, is a doctrine, at which, to ufe his Lord- 
thip’s language on a fimilar occafion, reafon ftands aghaft, and 
faith herfelf is half confounded. 

[An Account of the Third Volume in our next.) R. 





Art. VIL. Coxclufron of the Account of Dr, Kennicott’s Bible, and 
General Difertation. See Review for May, 1ft Article. 


R. Kennicott having fhewn that the opinion of learned 
men, about the middle of the prefent century, was al- 

moft univerfally in favour of the integrity of the printed Hebrew 
text, proceeds to give the hiftory of his own great undertaking: 
and this he begins with ingenuoufly confeffing, with regard to 
himfelf, that he was, at firlt, in the common error. From this 
miftake, however, he was freed by an attentive perufal of 2 Sa- 
muel xxiii. 8.; which verfe had been recommended to his ex- 
amination, in 1748, by Dr. Lowth, now Bithop of ~~ 
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Hence it was that our Author became convinced, that the prefent 
Hebrew text was far from being perfect; for he found that it 

was impofMfibie to underftand this fingle verfe, without allowing 
that there were init four corruptions. The "proof of thefe cor- 
ruptions was drawn from the context in the fame chapter, and 
1 Chron. xi. which, being a repetition of the fame hittory, mutt 
have been at firft confiftent: with it. This verfe, therefore, having 
been the foundation of the whole work which hath fince en- 
gaged fo much the attention of the learned through Europe, we 
cannot here pafs it over, without exhibiting it to our Readers 


in Enelith. 


2 Sam. xxiii. 8. Thefe be the names of the mighty men whom 

3 Chron. xi. 11. And this is the number of the mighty men whom 
I 

2S. David had. The Tachmonite, that fat in the fe at, chief 

1C. David had; “fufbobeam, an Hachmonite, ibe f of ihe 


Q 


ae 


in) 


s 
2S. among the Captains 3 the fame was Aditio the Eznice, againfgt 
’ ny . i man 7 : cit a PP Pane 
I ee Captain. He Lif tea up his LE“ ae Qin t tirée hundred, 
’ ? 7 lad . 
28. eight hundred, wiom be flew at one time. 
5 <3 flain by him at one time. 


The firit corruption here is the proper name, or firft hero (in 
Samuel), being changed into two common words, which make 
no fenfe, The fecond corruption is the word for taree now 
changed into Captains. “he third is thz change of a particip ile 
into a proper naine ; It being impoffible that ae obeam the Hache 
gonite fhould be the fame man with Adina the & Poaites and the 
participle is here abfolutely neceflary to the fente. Lattly, 
number 300 ts here corrupted into 800. 

The preceding ~ lanation of this verfe having been approved 
of by Dr. Lowth, that gentleman recomme nded an examination 
of the fubfequent parts of the fame chapter ; which was like- 
wife performed, and the whole was publifhed in 1753. As 
we have already pointed out, from Dr. Kennicott, the four cor- 
ruptions which occur in Samuel, we muit alfo copy from him 
one great corruption that immediately follows in Chronicles, and 
which is an omifiion of no lefs than thirty-four Hebrew words. 


2 Sam. xxiii, g. And after him was Eleazar, the fon of Dodo, 
1 Chron. xi. 12. And after him was Eleazar, the fon ot Dodo, 


2S. the Ahohite, one of the three mighty men with David, 
1 C, the Ahohite, who was one of the three mi; ghties. 13. He 


2.5. when they defied the Philiftines that were gathered to- 
1 C, was with David at Pafdammim, and there the Philiftines 
25. 
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2S. gether to battle, and the men of Ifrael were gone away, 
1 C. were gathered together to baitle, * x % 
2S. He arofe, and {mote the Phiiftines until his hand was 
30. «& % fe K x * * 
> S. weary, and his hand clave unto the fword: and the Lord 
te . te —_—e er oe rey h la “ | the e0 le returned 
20. wrougn a2 Cay VICCOry that « ay > ant peop ‘ 
iC. * # * x * * s 
2 §. after him only tofpoil. 11. And after him was Shammah, 
iC. «* aie s% sy ok x“ * 
28. the fon of Agee, the Hararite: and the Phil ftines were 


25. gathered together into a troop, where was a piece of 
iC. x * “% where was a parcel of ground 


28. ground full of lentiles: : and the people fled from the Phi- 
1C. full of barley; and the people fled from before the Phi-« 


258. lifi nes. 12. But he ftood in the midit of the ground, and 
1 Cy lilitncs. 14. And they fet themfelves in the midit of that 


2S. defended it, and flew the Philiftines: and the Lord 
1 C. parcel, and delivered it, and flew the Philiftines ; and the 


2S. wrought a great victory. 
1 ©. Lord taved then by a great deliverance. 


The examination of thefe two parallel chapters did not, hows 
ever, conftitute the whole of our learned Editor’s firtt Differta- 
tion on the Hebrew text. For though fuch great corruptions 
were proved from the printed text itfelf, and from the ancient 
verfions ; yet it had not at that time been fufpected, that there 
were now extant any Hebrew manufcripts which would at all 
aliit in correcting the faulty paflazes of the Old Teftament. 
Neverthele{s, even this was difcovered to be true. For Dr. 
Kennicott, on examining fome of the Hebrew manufcripts in 
tne Bodleian Library, found that they contained, in thefe chap- 
ters, feveral of the very readings which he had recommended 
aS the genuine ones, in the part of his book that had been 
printed off before he had looked into thofe manufcripts. Our 
Author having thus fortunately difcovered that the Hebrew ma- 
nufcripts contained many and coniiderable variations, he added 


an 
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an account of thefe manufcripts, with various proofs of their 
importance, by way of a fecond part to that fir/? Diflertation. 

A difcovery fo important to facred literature being thus be- 
gun in 1753, and extended to feventy Hebrew and Samaritan 
manu(cripts in Oxford, it was foon much improved by confult- 
ing a number of others, at Cambridge, and in London. Nor was 
the enquiry confined to thefe places, or even to our own king- 
dom: for a Catalogue of all the other Hebrew and Samaritan 
manu(cripts, then known to exift in the world, was publifhed by 
our ingenious Difcoverer, in 1760, in a fecond Differtation on the 
Hebrew Text. In this laft work, he endeavoured to eftablifha 
general conviction, as to the certainty of the printed Hebrew 
copies being much corrupted, and the great advantages to be 
derived from manufcripts—by furnifhing many various readings 
of confiquence, which are the true ones—and by confirming 
the ancient verfions in a multitude of inftances of little moment 
in themfelves, and therefore not likely to have originated from 
defign. It was alfo proved, that the Samaritan Pentateuch was 
of great importance; that its manufcripts would correct a va- 
riety of typographical errors, which difgraced the two printed 
editions ; and that the Samaritan copies were frequently cons 
firmed even by the Hebrew manufcripts, 

In confequence of thefe interefting difcoveries, our Author 
was folicited by the late Archbifhop Secker, and many other 
Jearned perfons, and by feveral focieties of literary men, parti- 
cularly the Univerfity of Oxford, to undertake a collation of all 
the Hebrew and Samaritan manufcripts in our own country. 
With the profpect of fo vaft and arduous a work Dr. Kenni- 
cott was at firft almoft difcouraged ; thinking that the labour of 
his whole life might perhaps be too little for its accomplifhment. 
However, he at laft confented to undertake it, in the year 1760. 
The General Differtation then proceeds to ftate briefly the pro- 
grefs made, and the chief occurrences during the collation. 
Ten years was the time which the Doétor declared would be 
neceflary to be employed in collating the Hebrew and Samaritan 
manufcripts ; and, with a punctuality of which the inftances are 
very uncommon, he kept his word with the Public. 

As we intend to give only a fhort view of the General Dif- 
fertation, we muft content ourfelves with juft touching upon 
the chief circumftances mentioned in the hiitory of this ten 
years collation, ‘Uhe early patronage of his Majefty is cele- 
brated with due gratitude ; as well'as the favour fhewn to the 
defign at Rome, particularly by the Cardinals Paffionei, Albani, 
and Spinelli. ‘he foreign places next mentioned as having 
given affiftance to this undertaking are Florence and Turin; 
with Dr. Bayer at Toledo, and Profeflor L’ Advocat at Paris. In- 
quiries after manufcrip’s were alfo made, by our Author, very 
early, 
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early, at Conftantinople, Warfaw, Venice, Bologna, Mantua, 
Pavia, Genoa, Lifbon, Geneva, Utrecht, Erfurt, Berlin, Stock- 
holm, and Hamburgh. At the laft city are many Hebrew ma- 
nufcripts ; and a collation of the beft of them was undertaken 
by the celebrated Reimarus; whofe warm applaufe of this work 
is here, with great propriety, introduced, becaufe, fince his 
death, it hath been reported that he was an enemy to the under- 
taking. 

art, being the third year of the collation, and in which a 
ftop to the farther profecution of it was threatened by a dangerous 
illnefs, from which Dr. Kennicott happily recovered, his impor- 
tant defign met with diftinguifhed favour, both at home 
and abroad: at home, from the Univerfities of Cambridge and 
Dublin, and from the Curators of the Britifh Mufeum: and 
abroad, from Sir J. Porter at Conftantinople ; from a public 
approbation under the feal of Geneva, as he had before received 
from Cardinal Paffionei, at Rome; and from Milan, Pavia, Zu- 
ric, Berne, Vienna, Cologne, and Berlin—at which laft place, 
the very copy of the Hebrew Bible ufed by Luther was now 
collated. The Hebrew manufcripts at Copenhagen, collected 
in Africa by order of the late King of Denmark, were offered 
for the ufe of this work, and accepted ; whilft inquiries were 
alfo making in America and Afia, particularly at Aleppo. 

In 1765, our fagacious Editor difcovered that the collation of 
the five Erfurt manufcripts, which had been publifhed, and ap- 
peared fo unfavourable to any farther collations, had been given 
very imperfectly to the world; becaufe the moft material varia- 
tions in them had been left out by the publifher. But a dif- 
covery of much fuperior confequence was, that the printed edi- 
tions of the Hebrew Bible, which had been fuppofed to agree 
(and on which agreement had been founded the notion of the 
integrity of that Text), differed greatly from one another ; par- 
ticularly, that the o/de/? editions agreed moft with the oldeft and 
beft manufcripts, and the modern editions with the lateft and 
worft manufcripts. One proof is, that the variations in the 
firft edition (in 1488), from Van Hooght (in 1705), amount 
to twelve thoufand. 

The year 1767 brought great advantages to the work before 
us, from Dr. Kennicott’s own examination of the Paris manu- 
fcripts, both Samaritan and Hebrew; and from Dr. Gill’s 
collation of all the paflages quoted in the Talmud. An Hebrew 
manufcript, once belonging to a fynagogue at Jerufalem, was 
now purchafed by his Britannic Majefty. And in hopes of 
other treafures from the eaft, our Author fent to Canton, and 
had nearly fucceeded in procuring a manufcript from the Jews 
at Cat-fong-fu, in the province of Honan. But, though he 
failed in China, he fucceeded in America ; having procured a 

complete 
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complete Hebrew manufcript from a Jew at New Yor?, 
During the tenth and laft year of this collation, the eight Da- 

nifh manu(cripts, at our indefatigable Eiror’s requeft, were 
jent to Oxford, for his own examination of them; as were fix 
from Toledo, by Dr. Bayer. Collations of other manufcripts 
were furnifhed, at the fame time, from Silefi2z, C' ologne, Straf- 
burgh, Koeniet bure, Upfal, Leyden, and Ireland. 

Materials for this noble nadeveks ng being thus colle@ed 
from all quarters, the variations were to es brought tovether, 
and digefted under their feveral books, chapters, ane verfes, 
And the method in which this very difficult and moft perplex. 
ing department of the work was done, is fo clearly defcribed, 
as to make a curious part of the General Differtation. During 
this operation, Dr. Kennicott formed a plan for a more com- 
plete fcrutiny of the beft manufcripts through Europe, by fend- 
ing fome well qualified perfon to re-examine the manufcripts 
already collated, and to examine the reft in paflages of greater 
moment, and where fuccefs feemed at all probable. Mr. (now 
Dr.) Brees, a learned German, was feleéted for this embafly ; 
and he was honoured with letters from the Secretaries of State 
here to all our Ambafladors abroad, as well as trom the rulers 
of the two fynagogues in J,ondon. The places in which he 
thus examined manufcripts, during a tour of three years, were 
Paris, Louvain, Cologne, Mentz, Worms, Manheim, Nurem- 
burg, Aug{burg, Stutgard, Carlfruhe, Strafbure, Bafle, Zuric, 
Berne, Geneva, Turin, Calale, Vercelli, Milan, Genoa, Leg- 
horn, Sienna, Rome, Florence, bologna, Colona, Modena, 
Reggio, Parma, Mantua, Padua, Venice, Udine, Goritia, Gra- 
difca, Triefte, Vienna, Dreiden, Leiptic, Erfurt, Jena, Deflau, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Helmftadt, Cailel, Amifterdam, Utrecht, Ley- 
den, and the Hague. 

The variations contained in nearly feven hundred bundles of 
papers, being at lait digetted, including the collections made by 
Dr. Bruns ; “and the whole . when put together, being corrected 
by the original collations, and then fairly tranferibed into thirty 
folio volumes, the work was put to the prefs in Ociober 17733 
and both volumes, with the General Diflertation, were finifhed 
in July 1780. “The Hebrew Text, which is made the ftandard 
for this edition, is that of Van Aooght, in 1705; and the Sama- 
ritan Text is from Walton’s Polyzlott. ‘The various readings 
are arranged at the bottom of every page; where the manufcripts 
are referred to by their wumbers, as fettled in a catalogue, ac- 
cording to their relpective numbers and ages. With regard to 
the laft article, which is of no {mall importance, Dr. Kennicott 
has obliged the world, and gracihed the wifhes of his patrons, 
by giving his opinion, as to the ages of each of these manulfcripts: 
and his opinion is the more valuable, and the more to be relied 
upon, 
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vpon, as he has found, upon repeated trials, that his conjec- 
tures, as to the age of Hebrew manufcripts, have been near ‘the 
truth. 

All the copies ufed for this edition are fix hundred and ninety- 
four, of which about fix hundred and thirty are manufcripts ; 
and the catalogue of the whole makes more than forty pages. 
The manufeript, here thought to be the oldeit and belt, belongs 
to the Bedleian, and is fuppofed to be eight hundred years old. 
It contains about fourteen thoufand vartations ; and of thefe 
above two thoufand are contained in the Pentateuch part, though 
it be now imperfect. But in the Pentateuch of this manufcript, 
the Greet verfion is confirmed by an hundred and nine various 
readings; the Syriac, by ninety- -eight ; the Arabic, by eighty- 
two; the Vulgat, by eighty-eight ; and the Chaldee Paraphraje, 
by forty-two: it allo agrees with the Samaritan Text, againit 
the printed Hebrew, in feven hundred inftances. It is re- 
marked in a note, that this is the only manufcript which has 
preferved a word af great importance for underftanding 2 Sam. 
XXill, 3—7- 3 Which word ts confirmed by the Greek verfion, 
and,recovers to us @ prophecy of the Meffiah. Many other re- 
marks, made on other manuicripts in this Catalogue, muft, 
though curious and interefting, be here pafied over. But we can- 
not forbear expreffing the pleafure we have received from the 
Table, in which all the manufcripts are brought together in one 
view, with their ages exprefled in a very curious manner, ‘The 
Catalogue is concluded in the following words, too important 
to be omitted : * Catalogo nunc finito, nefas foret non gloriari 
de tot et tantis codicibus, editionis hujus gratia, fic collatis. 
Quis enim alius, inter omnes omnino codices, varias le€tiones 
fibi aflumpfit ex manufcriptis /excentis ? Quis, ex manufcriptis 
trecentis? Nec magis admirabitur lector numerum corum quam 
antiquitatem ; quuom certior factus fuerit—Manufcriptos, in pri- 
mis 3 columnis pofitos, quali annurum 600 ad 800 ztatem ha- 
bentes, non effe (me judice) pauciores quam 51—et manufcrip- 
tos, in columna quarta, annorum 480 ad 550, efie 174—ideoque 
operi huic infervire manufcriptos, annorum fupra 480, ducentas 
vigintt quingue. Nec di ifplicebi t Gari, fi fubmoneam, quod ab 
eo debentur gratiz tribus precipue civitatibus : Oxonio, in quo 
coniervantur codices Heb, manufcripti g8 ; Parijiis, in quibus 
funt go; et Rome, in qua 101.’ 

Our Jearned Author nex t proceeds to account for fome pecu- 
harities in the manner of his printing this edition; the furlt of 
Which is printing tne pectical parts in juort lines like poetry 5 whee 
muit certainly render it much more inteliig ible. Nor is this a 
al] inconfifttent with the deciared refol ution or printing the Text 
agreeably to that of Van EHooght. The Sante may be taid as to a 
little face left here and there, to hint the probable omiffion of a 
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word or letter. Amongft many other valuable remarks, reafons 
are affigned to fhew, that the Chaldee verfe in ‘Jerem. x. 11, 
was originally Hebrew. It fhould be added, that the parts of 
Daniel, now Chaldee, are in this edition given alfo in Hebrew, 
The advantages of hemi/fically printing the poetry are not more 
clear, from any inftances, than from the 25th, 34th, and 37th 
Pfalms ; where the eye at once difcovers fome very material 
corruptions. The Book of Yod receives alfo great light from 
this arrangement; and fome important obfervations are here 
made on chapter xxvii. and on chapters x]. to xlil. 

As it is out of our power ‘o afford any other than a general 
view of a Differtation which contains fuch a variety of new and 
interelting matter, we can only take notice, that an{wers are 
given beforehand to the following quefticns—WVhy is not this 
work more copious? And why it is not /e/s copious? As to the firft 
demand, fatisfactory reafons are afigned, why more manufcripts, 
why the poimts, and why the ancient verfions, &c. &c. are not 
collated. With regard to any general complaint that may be 
urged againft the amplitude of the work, equally fatisfactory re- 
plies are made to the following queries ; Why is it encumbered 
with a Text? Why with a Samaritan Text, and that fo fpa- 
cious? Why infert part of words, and picces of letters, and er- 
rors the moft clear and certain? One gocd reafon here alleged 
for noting many manifeft errors in the manufcripts is, the more 
eafily to induce a belief, that /cme manife/? errors may have crept 
from manufcripts into the printed copics. Of this fort feveral 
decifive inftances are given from Gen. v. and xli.; Numb. i.; 
‘Jof. xvil.; Jud. i. and vii.; Ruthi.; 2 Sam. xii. and xix. and 
xxiv. ; 1 Kings vii. and vili.; 2 Chron. xxi.3; Ezrai.; Jodi. 
and ii.; Pfal. xlii.; Dan. iii. 

Dr. Kennicott, having recommended that any perfon, who 
entertains doubts concerning the difficulty of fuch a work as the 
prefent, would try it for a few years; and having remarked, how 
often the fame Greek manufcripts have been collated, and recol- 
lated, by the beft fcholars; fubjoins ali of errata in his own 
edition and Diflertation. And indeed it proves, that furprifing 
care has been taken by the corre€tors, if the whole Text (He- 
brew and Samaritan) contains not many more errata than the 
eight which are here fpecified. The lift of errata is followed by 
three hundred and fifty various readings, which could not te 
inferted fooner. 

After this Catalogue, are fpecified ali fuch Hebrew manu/cripts 
as are at prefent known, but which have not been ufed for this 
undertaking. And, that nothing might be omitted which 
could be of effential fervice towards a farther elucidation of the 
Old Teflament, a catalogue is added of the beft mannferipts of 
the Greek, Syriac, 4ralic, and Vulgate verfions, and alfo of the 
Chaldee 
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Chaldee Parapbrafz. For it is now proved, that thefe verfions, 
éven as they are at prefent printed, will greatly afift in correct- 
ing the Hebrew Text. It is likewife ftill farther proved, that 
the older manufcripts of thefe verfions will correct a variety of 
miftakes in the printed editions of them; and of courfe render 
them much better qualified for correcting the Hebrew Text. 
It is, therefore, greatly to be wifhted, that a proper ufe may be 
made of the/e marufcripts, whether at home or abroad, whic& are 
now pointed out by our indefatigable Editor. 

Many remarks, offered by Dr. Kennicott, appear to us de- 
cifively to confute certain objections, which have been made by 
Profeflor Eicharn, Father Fabricy, and Profeflor Adichaelis; but 
for thefe we muft refer our Readers to the Differtation itfelf. 
We cannot, however, omit our Author’s animated exhortations, 
at the conclufion, which relate to two points: The firft is, the 
¢reat ule to be derived from the Hebrew manufcripts and an- 
cient verfions, for amending the printed Hebrew Text: and 
the fecond is—the duty incumbent on men in power, to render 
fuch correétions fubfervient to the public good, by procuring a 
more correct and more intelligible Englifh Tranflation, or rather 
Revifal of the prefent Engliih tranflation, of the Old Teftament. 
As to the fir/l, he reminds his readers, that the Hebrew manu- 
{cripts will lead us back to the year of Chrift rooo, and up- 
wards, And as thefe manufcripts ftrongly confirm the ancient 
verfions, by their help we afcend to the times of Jerom, of the 
Apoftles, and even of Ptolemy Philadelphus. With refpect to 
the /a/f point, he fays—that it now remains to be feen in what 
kingdom or country, through Europe, will be manifefted the 


. . o . 
greater Zeal, for correcting the modern tranflations of the Old 


Teftament. Dr. Kennicott’s conclufion is in thefe words: 
* Honorificum fane eft quod REx Suecie augu/ftiffimus, primus 
omnium, illuftre pofuit exemplum ; faéto mandato, ut inchoare- 
tur Veteris Teftamenti examinatio, et accuratiflima verfionis 
Suecice recenfio: qud parata effet ea verfio, ut in fe admittat 
commoda, quotquot adminiftraverit hac variatum lectionum 
editio, Macnam BriTANNIAM officio fuo defuturam efle, 
fiefas foret fulpicari: Magnam, dico, Britanniam! quam per 
fecula _ditavit, atque adhuc ditare vult, Der PRovIDENTIA 
conis € ceclo pretiofifimis ! Regionem illam ipfam—in qua, fub 
tutela, fere ultra idem, munifica, et fub REGis PIENTISSIME 
AUGUSTISSIMIQUE patrocinio, hoc opus (recenfionem fore uti- 
ifimam demonttrans, ct fubfidia neceffaria fimul offentans) 
non folum aufpicatifime inceptum fuit, et per labores fere in- 
finitos extenfum, fed etiam (Deo O. M. fic volente) ad finem 
tandem perductum eft.’ 
Dp have fo often given our opinion concerning the nature of 
this noble undertaking, and the integrity and ability with which 
Rey, Aug. 1721, K it 
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it hath been conducted, that it is needlefs to add any farther 
teftimony on the fubjeét. The work refle&ts no fmall credit on 
the prefent age: and the name of Dr. Kennicott, who has fo 
honourably and happily begun and completed it, will be tranf- 
mitted with great reputation to pofterity. “The defign was in 
itfelf highly proper to be carried into execution; fince the re- 

ard we owe to the facred writings undoubtedly requires that 
they fhould be carefully examined, that the beft copies of them 
fhould be brought to light, and that they fhould be exhibited to 
the utmoft advantage. But the ufefulncis of the prefent under- 
taking will be more and mere difcernible, the more accurately 
the various readings of the Old Teftament are inveitigated and 
compared, Its utility will be moft of all apparent, when there 
fhall be a public and author:tative new Tranflation of the Bible, 
or, at leaft, an effetual revifion of the common verfion. It is 
eminenily to the honour of the King of Sweden, that he has 
been the firft prince in Europe who hath iffued bis royal com- 
mands for executing a purpofe of this kind. Dr. Kennicott 
thinks it would be criminal to fuppofe that Great Britain, which 
has enjoyed fuch diftinguifhed bleffings of Providence, fhould be 
backward in fo pious adefign. We fincerely wiih that his fen- 
timent may be well founded ; and we would willingly cherifh 
the hope that he will not be difappointed in his expectations. If 
it be criminal to imagine that Great Britain will refufe to pay 
this teftimony of gratitude to the Divine Goodnefs, it muft be 
highly criminal for thofe in whom the power of doing it lies, to 
neglect fuch a proof of their regard to the Scriptures. It is the 
duty of the governors of the church to urge the point with his 
Majefty, and the Minifters of State. It is a duty they owe to 
their high ecclefisftical ftations, to the honour of the facred 
writings, and to the interefts of revelation, which are conti- 
nually {ufering from the abfurd and perverted fenfe that is often 
given to paflages of the Old and New Teftament, through the 
medium of talfe tranflations. Every man who is acquainted 
with the world muft be fenfible, that infidelity is fpreading itlelf 
through all ranks of the community ; and nothing can fo effec- 
tually ftop the progres of it, 2s the difplay of our holy religion 
in its genuine purity, evidence, and luftre. We are not in the 
number of thofe who are difpofed to entertain any (ufpicion that 
the venerable Bench of Bifhops will be defective in a zeal to 
promote fo important adefizn. We expect better things from 
their known characters, abilities, and learning : and we are the 


more encouraged in our hopes, when we refleét that Dr. Lowth,. 


to whom Dr. Kennicott’s undertaking is fo greatly indebted, 
fuftains fuch an elevated rank in the church. We truft that it 
will be that eminent Prelate’s laft and fupreme glory,. not to die 
in peace, till in conjunction with his moft reverend and right 
reverend 
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reverend brethren, he hath obtained a new public Tranflation of 
the Bible, or fuch a correction of the old one as fhall anfwer the 


{fame valuable ends. K 
° 





Act. VIII. An Examination of Dr. Price’s Effay on the Population of 
Encland aud Wales; and the Doérine of an increafed Population in 
this Kingdom. By the Rev. John Howlett, A.B. To which ts 
added, an Appendix: Containing Remarks on Dr. Price’s Argu- 
ment of a decreafed Population, deduced from the decreafed Pro- 
duce of the hereditary and temporary Excife. 8vo. 25. Od. 


T, Payne. 1731. 


‘H!S accurate Examiner informs us in his Preface, that his 
work was more than half written before he faw Mr. 
Wales’s inquiry into the fame fubject *: and that it was a for- 
tunate circumftance, fo far as they adopted the fame mode of 
inveftigation, that their refearchcs had been directed to different 
quarters. By this means the evidence accumulated, and the 
near coincidence in the refult, gives additional weight to the 
general argument. 

The caufes of depopulation affigned by Dr. Price, are, 

The increafe of our army and navy; and the conftant fupply 
of men neceflary to keep them up. 

A devouring capital, too large for the body that fupports it. 

Three long and deftructive continental wars, in which we 
have been involved during the prefent century. 

The migrations to our fettlements abroad ; particularly tothe 
Faft and Weft Indies. 

Engrofling of farms. 

Inclofing of commons and wafte grounds. 

The high price of provifions. 

The increafe of luxury, and of our public taxes and debts, 

Mr. Howlett confiders the operation of each of thefe affigned 
caufes very acutely in diftin@ feftions, with a view to fhew, that 
moft of them are far from having a tendency to reduce popula- 
tion ; and that fome of them, in certain degrees, and in certain 
fituations, a@tually promote it. 

With regard to our army and navy, the Author obferves 
that it is far from certain that they are greatly, if at all, injuri- 
ous to population. Soldiers and failors, if they do not generally 
marty tnemfelves, are remotely the caufe of marriage in others 
by the conftant employ and maintenance they afford to hows 
fands, who but for that refource would be idle and ftarving, 
But if our naval and military force have increafed, have not 
thofe of our neighbours increafed alfo? And it would be ftrange- 
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ly unfortunate, if their depopulating influence fhould be wholly 
confined to Great Britain ! 

Under the fecond head, Mr. Howlett charges Dr. Price with 
an obvious inconfiftency. * After having very ftrenuoufly la- 
boured to prove, that our metzopolis, like the reft of the king- 
dom, has greatly decreafed fince the revolution, he afligns, as a 
ftill increafing caufe of depopulation, an overgrown capital,’ 
But. without ftopping to infift on this advantage over his anta- 
gonift, he fuppofes the fact, that London is fo enormous, ¢ that 
the utmoft exertion of the adjacent country fhould be infufficient 
to furnifh the neceflary fupplies for this immenfe capital ; what 
would be the confequence? Why it would gradually dwindle 
till it fhrunk toa fize adequate to its foreign fupports.’ Indeed 
thofe politicians who reiterate the old obfervation, that the 
kingdom is like a rickety body, with a head too big for the 
other members, err greatly in comparing politica] diforders with 
thofe which affe@t the human body. ‘There is in the latter a 
principal feat of life and ation on which all the reft of the body 
depends for exiftence, and a diforder may take root in fome one 
part fo as to deftroy the whole; whereas the political body is 
like. the polypus, the principles of life being diffufed through- 
out. Cut off a man’s head, you inevitably deftroy the whole 
body ; the total {wallowing up of a metropolis by an earthquake, 
is a privation that would in a fhort time be naturally fupplied 
by fome other convenient town rifing to the eminence of a new 
metropolis, As a body of water, however difturbed, wil! find’ 
its proper level,.fo moft political evils naturally work their own 
cure; which is fufficient ground for the ancient maxim, never 
to defpair of the commonwealth, 

This tempts us to indulge a digreffion to another fpecious, but 
perhaps erroneous, pofition. The rife, meridian profperity, and 
decay of empires, have been aflumed as the certain regular progrefs 
of political life, founded on analogy with human life, and fan¢ti- 
fied by. the known inftances of Affyria, Greece, Rome, &c. In 
the infancy of the world, or more properly of the prefent fate 
of the world (for we know not what viciffitudes the general face 
of it may have undergone), while civiliaation and power were 
limited to fome one empire, which afpired to extend its domi- 
nion over all its neighbours, it muft neceffarily be exhaufted in 
the courfe of fuch precarious contefts. Thus fell thofe empires 
that formerly, in fueceffion, awed all the reft of the known 
world. ‘The feveral provinces of the Roman empire are now 
more fecurely eftablifhed on the broad bafis of independence, re- 
ciprocally knit together, however, by mutual treaties: the oc- 
cafional. infraction of fuch treaties not being extenfive enough in 
their effets to overturn the aflertion. Modern empires depend 
more on internal cultivation and manufaCtures ; in which = 
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focct they differ materially from thofe that rofe by conqueft, and 
were fed by precarious tribute. Their internal refources and 
their political connexion, promife therefore a durability that 
difcountenances the prediction of the decline of Europe by the 
rife of any weltern or otherempire. “The more empires arife by 
the ftrength of cultivating internal advantages, the more fecu- 
rity they will mutually afford to, and receive from, each other ; 
poflibly alfo the law of nations may, in time, receive fuch efta- 
blifhment and improvement as to diminith warlike contefts, ren- 
der political intercourfe more equitable and liberal, and confes 
quently give more permanenee to public communities. This, 
however, may be deemed a great ftretch in fpeculation, and 
being, moreover, rather befide the immediate, fubjeé in confides 
ration, we fhall leave it for others to overturn or build upon. 

The three continental wars we fuftained in this century, are 
not allowed to have produced the effects attributed to them by 
Dr. Price.e Mr. Howlett refers to what he faid before, of the 
manufactures requifite for the fupport of armies and navies. He 
adds, ‘ could we fuppofe the cafe of a war, carried on with per- 
fect. fecurity to our manufactures, commerce, and agriculture ; 
inftead of diminifhing our inhabitants, it would, probably, on 
the whole, tend to encreafe them.’ ‘The deftruction of lives in 
thefe contefts, he thinks, is neither peculiar to this nation, nor 
to this century ; our enemies fuftering at leaft equally with, if 
not more than we, in flaughter: and the civil war in the laft 
century, together with the {till more bloody wars occafioned by 
the contefts between the houfes of York and Lancafter, all 
which were among ourfelves, deftroy the fuppofition that depo- 
pulation can be owing to wars peculiar to this century. 

The diminution of inhabitants from migrations to our foreign 
fittlements, Mr. H does not believe to be proportionate to the 
numbers who actually leave us: thofe who remain behind hav- 
ing thus probably more ample means of fubfiftence, and finding 
more encouragement to marriage by their abfence. To a vari- 
ety of arguments under this head, he adds the opinion of Dr. 
Franklin, an authority he believes Dr. Price not difpofed to 
controvert, who fuppofes there may be now above a million of 
Englith fouls in North America; and yet, perhaps, not one the 
fewer in Britain, but rather many more. 

_ Few perfons who have attended to the fubje& in queftion, are 
ignorant of the arguments produced for and againft the inclofing 
of commons and wafte grounds, and the uniting {mall farms to- 
gether to form larger. Mr. H. confiders each of thefe fubjeéts 
with great appearance of judgment and knowledge, from which 
he infers, that ¢ the engrofling cf farms, fo generally and fo 
loudly complained of, while attended with thofe improvements 
WM agriculture which it alinoft always occafions, is fo far from 
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being, upon the whole, a caufe of the depopulation of our coun- 
try, it is either productive of a contrary effect, or a prelumptive 
evidence that this contrary effect is reslly taking place in the 
nation at large.’ With regard to Acts tor the incioiure of com- 
mons, he obferves, § Provided they are fairly obtained, and the 
feveral allotments of ground equitably and judiciouily appor- 
tioned, Ihave never yet met with a folid objection to them, 
With thefe precautions, therefore, and under thele reftr.ctions, 
J hope and truft they will go on, till there is fcarcely an unin- 
clofed, or wafte and barren {pot, from one extremity of the 
ifland to the other; but al] are converted into {fruitful fields or 
paftures, and the whole refemblcs one large, rich, and varie- 
gated garden,’ 

The high price of provifions, with the increafe of public 
debts and taxes, are admitted to be caufes of depopulation or 
not, according to their proportion to other things. They may 
difcourage hufbindry and manufactures, and thereby diminith 
our numbers, if they rife remarkably higher here than among 
neighbouring nations: but while they are known to rife rapidly 
in other countries, which are plunged in debts in full propor- 
tion to their refources, ours may, perhaps, continue to rife with- 
out producing the apprehended mifchievous con{equences. Our 
Author aflerts on his own knowledge, that in France and Flan- 
ders, which he vifited in 1770, and in 4776, the priccs of pro- 
vificns, and the charges of travelling, in that fhort {pace of time 
had increafed one fifth: allo, that by the accounts of the 
Victualling-office, the leading and more fubftantial articles of 
food, were, on an average of ten years, in the latter end of the 
reign of Queen Annc, and beginning of that of George I. as 
dear as they have ever been fince. | 

‘Though Mr. H. difclaims the pernicious doétrine, that pri- 
vate vices are public benefits, he does not Jeok upon the luxury 
of {uperior accommodations and elegancies in the way of living, 
which in turn fupply multitudes of induftrious artificers with 
food and clothing, as pernicious to the country. ‘If it has not 
the merit of charity, it produces at leaft fome of its beneficial 
cliects, conveyed through the channel of inceflant induftry.’ 

Having confidered what Dr. Price charges as the caufes of our 
depopulation, Mr. H. proceeds to the Dogtor’s evidences of the 
fact ; which are thefe three, 

The decreafed number of houfes in the returns of furveyors 

of the window lights. 

The decreafe of burials in the London bills of mortality. 

The decreafe in the hereditary and temporary excile. 

Thefe evidence. our Author fhews fatisfatorily, as Mr. Wales 
had done before, to be too vague, from a variety of caufes, to 
fupport the argument for which they were produced, After 
° | thus 
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thus fuccefsfully oppofing Dr. Price through every {tage of his 


gloomy labour, Mr. H. enters upon the agreeable tafk of prov- 
ing an increafed and increafing population upon the more au- 


thentic teftimony of parochial regifters from a variety of places 
at diftinét periods. A great number of tables are collected with 
this view, all which uniformly eftablifh the pleafing fact; par- 
ticularly within the laft twenty years, a period which Dr. Price 
had marked as the moft rapid ttage of our depopulation! In- 
deed, nothing but too implicit a regard to the authority of a 
contrary opinion, firft advanced on the fpecious foundation of 
calculation, and followed by a poetical auxiiiary, deploring an 
ideal deferted village, could ob{cure the appearances of a flourifh- 
ing population from the common obfervation of every traveller 


throughout the kingdom. 

Though it was neither convenient nor neceffary to enter mi- 
nutely into the variety of particulars confidered, and tables 
formed, 1 this laborious undertaking ; yet, to the above brief 
fke:ch, we fhall give at length the Author’s fummary conclufion 
of his work: 

‘ jhe rcfult of the whole enquiry does, T apprehend, afford the 
fairei! grounds: for concluding that upon every mode of inveitigation, 
and according to the mott moderate citimate, the inhabitants of this 
kingdom muit have been increaicd one third fince the Revolution, 
about one fixth during the lait twenty years, ana chat their prefent 
amocnt cannot be lefs than bet:ween erght and nine millions. 

‘A variety of collateral circumftauces incline me to believe, that all 
thefe computations are delozu the truth. Dr. Price himfelf acknow- 
ledges, that 10,000 houles in and about London have been built within 
the lall twenty years; to thefe | may add near 40,c00 that have rifen 
vp tn only about two thirds of the archdeaconry of Chefter fince the 
year 1720. With regard to the vicinity of the town of Manchetter, 
I can, on the authority of a clergyman of dillingu:thed ingenuity, and 
uncommon accuracy of remark in that quarter, venture to affert, that 
the people there are melt:plied seventy fold within thefe lait thirty 
years, Wonderful as this may feem, 1 can eafily credit it, after being 
informed, that in feveral parifhes of that neighbourhood three or four 
new chapels of eafe to the mother church have been creéted within little 
more than that compats of time. In perfect agreement with this are 
the prodigious numbers which were a few years ago confirmed in that 
part of the kingdom. At the general confirmation for the diocefe of 
Vnetter in 1778, the number of young perions confirmed amounted 
to above 37,0c0, and in the laft for that of York to upwards of 
7§,000. «nd it is to be remembered, that almoit all thefe were be- 
tween the ages of fourteen and eighteen ; which defcription I have 
feldom found to comprehend above a twentieth, or even a twenty- 
hich of the whole inhabitants in any piace. If to thefe you add the 
Papitts and Diffenters, which abound there more than in any other 
Quarter, you will tind in thefe two diocetes alone, nearly two thirds 
as many people as our celebrated calculator could dilcover in the 
Whole kingdom. After viewing this unparalleled growth of popula- 
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tion in thefe counties and a very confiderable one in all the reft, we 
need not wonder that in the courfe of the laft fix or feven years, we 
have recruited our army, and fupplied our navy with more than two 
hundred and fifty thoufand effective men. Had we been the poor de- 
populated nation that we have been taught to believe ourfelves, thefe 
aftonifhing drains would have left us no hands to till the earth, to’ 
make our clothes, and prepare our food. We muft have been our own 
Jabourers, millers and bakers, taylors and fhoemakers, or have been 
naked and ftarved. Butin faét, this amazing multitude is f{carcely 
miffed from amongft us. The plough ftill goes brifkly forward, our 
fields ttand thick with corn, our workfhops and manufactures are as 
yet but little thinned, and all ranks and orders are as well clothed 
and fed as ever, 

‘« All thefe circumfances taken together form a {trong prefumptive 
teftimony in favour of a greatly increafed population, and tend to 
carroboraie the poflive proofs of it, which have been adduced in the 
courfe of this eliay, and on which the merits of the queilion mutt 
principally and ultimately ret. ‘Thefe proofs are (as the reader will 
recollect) the deficiencies in the London bills of mortality ; the def- 
ciencies in the returns of the furveyors of the houfe and window tax ; 
the numbers ferving in the militia, compared with the whole number 
of inhabitants in the refpective places and diftricis by which they are 
furnifhed, and the feveral tables of baptifms and burials in the two 
requilite periods, extracted from the regillers of eight or nine hun- 
dred parifhes.—IJF thefe evidences, and the arguments founded on 
them are admitted, they muft effeftually overthrow Dr. Price’s fyf- 
tem, and eftablith a very different, and, to every fincere lover of his 
cpuntry, a much more comfortable doctrine. And it is not, [ hope, 
affuming too much, or tranfgre‘ling the bounds of candour to fuggeit, 
that as the ingenious author has undoubtedly juffered the weaknels of 
his {pirits, or the ftrength of his prejudices to miflead his judgment, 
in eftimatirg one moj? important branch of our national force, they 
may have given the fame gloomy tinge to his reprefentation of our other 
refources alfo ; and that he may have been almoit as much miftaken in 
the late of our finances as in the flate of our population. At leaf, 
this confideration furnifhes the flrongeft reafon apain{t admitting any 
of the principles of what may be called his poitical arithmetic, withe 
Out a thorough examination; or adopting any of his difcouraging 
conclufions, without great caution and coniliderable deduétions. 

* That this kingdom is at prefent in very critical circumftances ; 
that our enemies are powerful and numerous; that our taxes are 
heavy, and our public debts and incumbrances creat, it is impofible 
to deny. But whoever will allow himfelf to review with coolnefs, 
deliberation, and impartiality the qwc/e of our fituation both abfolute 
and relative, will, I conceive, find reafon to think that the pi€ure 
which has been drawn of us, as an enfeebled,. impoverifhed, and ut- 
terly ruined and devoted people, is overcharged and exaggerated be- 
yond all bounds of credibility and truth, We have in tormer times 
fhewn ourfeives greatly fuperior to France and Spain united. Since 
thofe times it appears, that the population of ingland has advanced’ 
more than twice as faft as theirs, Scotland and Ireland, judging 
from the lateft and beit writers on the fubject, have probably mult- 
plied 
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plied with almoft the fame rapidity. This addition of internal 
iirength will, I craft, be more than a balance for the increafed number 
of our external enemies. We have already made fuch efforts againft 
them as have aftonifhed all Europe; and there is little reafon to 
doubt, but that, with the blefling of Providence upon our councils 
and our arms, with firmnefs in our governors, with intrepidity io our 
commanders by fea and land, and unanimity among ourfelves, we 
thall be able to refilt effeftually the formidable confederacy that has 
been perfidioufly formed againft us; and that we fhall neither want 
men, money, {pirit, nor perfeverance to continue the war into which 
we have been moft unhappily and unwillingly drawn, till we can 
clofe it by that moft defirable of all events, a fafe and honourable 


peace.’ 


We muft obferve, that though Mr. H. has ufed the utmoft 
freedom with Dr, Price’s arguments, he has treated him per- 
fonally with that refpeétful civility to which his acknowledged 
learning and abilities, and amiable private character, juftly en~ 


title him. N. 
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Arr. I. 
H' STOIRE de l Academie Royale des Sciences, &c. i.e. The 
Hiftory and Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Paris for the Year 1774. 4to. 1778. 
GENERAL PHYSICS. 

Memoir I. Concerning the firft Trial of the great Burning-glafs, 
piaced in the Garden of the Infanta at the Louvre, in the Beginning 
of Ogsber 1774. By Meffts. TRupainE, Macquer, La- 
VoIsieR, and Brisson. This lens is compofed of two glafles, 
of four feet diameter, between which there are 140 (French) 
pints of fpirit of wine; it is fix inches and a half thick in the 
middle; and the focus, which is 15 lines in diameter, is at the 
diftance of 10 feet and 2 inches from the lens. The firft trials 
of this famous inftrument, which melted, in an inftant, the 
clippings of bar-iron, promife great effeéts, when its powers, 
and the beft manner of employing it, fhall be more fully known, 
Hitherto its effects furpafs thofe of the burning-glafs of Tchirp- 
naufen, and the chemifts hope to receive new light from the 
experiments that may be made with it. 

Memoir Il. Concerning the Variation of the Loadflone, at the 
Royal Obfervatary, &c. By M. Monier. It appears from the 
oblervations made by this Academician, in the years 1773 
and 1774, that the declination of the magnetic needle towards 
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the Weft was on the increafing hand at that period. Since 
that time it has become ftationary and may; foon (conjectures 
our Hiftorian) aflume a retrograde motion. He thinks, more- 
over, that the obfervations that have been made on this fubje& 
feem to render it probable, that the exteat of the variation of the 
needle is confined within the limits of an ofcillation of about 
30 degrees, 

Memoir III. Remarks on the Temperature of the Cellars of the 
Obfervatory. M. GENTIL, who went to India in 1760, Carried 
with him three excellent thermometers, conftruéted by Mr, 
Micheli, which, all three, marked in the cellars of the Obfer. 
vatory 10 degrces '; he brought back one of them, which in 
the fame place marked 8 degrees =, both in fummer and winter, 
In thefe obfervations, M. GENTiL compared the thermometer 
conftructed by M. Sigau.de la Fond with that of Micheli, and 
found, that the former ‘marked g degrees ? + } waile the latter 
remained without variation at 8 deg. 2. 

ANATOMY. 

Memoir I. Concerning the Organs of the Circulation of the Blood 
in the Feetus.—\t is well known, that, at the initant of the paf- 
faze of the foetus to a ftate of exiftence independent on the mo- 
ther, the circulation muft undergo a remarkable change. In 
the fcetus, the blood, which iffues from the placenta by a vein, 
is carried back to it by arteries: at the inftant of the birth, this 
vein and thefe arteries, which communicated with the placenta, 
are contracted, and grow almoit impervious, and the blood 
opens anew paflage into the lungs.—The queftion then is, by 
what difpofition of the organs can a change of this kind be ef- 
fectuated in a little time, and without occafioning any dilorder 
in the animal ceconomy? The folution of this interefting 
gueftion is here attempted by M. SapBarier, in confequence 
of new and interefting obfervations on the Valve of Euftachius, 
and the Canalis arteriofus. 

Memoir i]. Concerning the Inequality in the Size or Capacity of 
the Cavities of the Heart and the Pulmonary Veffels. By M. Sas- 
BATIER.— This diverlity of fize in the cavities of the heart (of 
which the right auricle is known to be of a larger capacity than 
the left) has been differently accounted for by different anato- 
mifts. “The various ways in which Helvetius, Michelotti, See 
nac, and Santorini, followed by Haller, explain this phenome- 
non, though all ingenious, do not fatisfy M. SappaTierR, who, 
after examining them with great attention, and fhewing the 
ftrong cbjections and d ficulties to which they are fubject, pro- 
pofes his own account of the matter. According to him, the 
cavities, which are found unequal in dead bodies, are entirely 
equal in living ones: but thoie cavities, which, at the moment 
of deata, contain the greateft quantity of blood, and on which 
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the blood has exerted its laft action, muft acquire then, and by 
thefe means, a larger capacity. M. Sasparier has illuitrated 

and confirmed his hypothefis by a multitude of experiments. 
Memoir III. Concerning the Analogy between the Ufes and Struc 
ture of the Four Extremities in the Human Body and alfo in Qua- 
drupeds. By M, Vicqa D’AzyR.—We have here a new kind 
of comparative anatomy, in which the analogies and affinities 
between the different parts of the fame individual animal are 
confidered. If the obfervation of the ftructure of the fame parts 
in different kinds of animals open ufeful views to the anatomift, 
the confideration of the refemblance of different parts in the 
me animal may have its utility ; and our learned Academician 
hus, certainly, an uncommon talent for this line of inveftiga- 
tion. inthis Memoir he compares the fupcrior extremities of 
the human body with the inferior, and the anterior extremities 
of different kinds of quadrupeds with the pofterior. Under this 
point of view he examines their bones, muicles, and veflels, and 
obferves every where ftriking refemblances and diverfities, 
which feem, in general, to depend upon the different functions 
which thefe extremities are defigned to perform, ‘Thus the 
thigh, the leg, and the foot, in the human body, refemble the 
arm, the fore-arm, and the hand; fo that, with fmall variations 
of their pofition and fhape, they may be brought to perform fie 
milar functions, and to execute ali the motions neceflary for 
the defence and nourifhment of man, and the labours required 
in the different arts. The fame thing is obfervable in the ani- 
mal kinds, where the refemblance is {till more perfeét, becaufe 
the functions of their members are lefs diverfified. The ana- 
tomical details into which our Academician enters, in order to 
point out thefe interefting analogies, fuch as his accurate paral- 
lels between the bones, mufcles, nerves, and veflels that com- 
pofe the extremities in queftion, are certainly inftructive, and 
render the matter palpable enovgh. And this bufinefs may be 
rendered intelligible even to the vulgar, by the analogy between 
a kick and a cuff,—by the Jack-Pudding who walks upon his 
hands, and by the man whom we have feen writing Italian band 
with his foot.—The conclufion of our Academician is juft with 
re(pect to the economy and fimplicity that reign amidit the di- 
verlihed operations of nature. ¢ In this new kind of compara- 
tive anatomy, as well as in the other, we obferve (ays he) 
* the two characters that NATURE feems to have ftamped upon 
all beings, that of STABILITY in the type (or original form), 
and VARIETY in the modifications it undergoes. She (i. e. Na- 
ture) feems to have formed the different kinds of beings, and 
their correfpondent parts, upon one and the fame plan, which 
fhe has developed in an infinite variety of modifications, as /he 
directs all the motions of the celeftial bodies by one and the 
| | fame 
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fame force, whofe effe&t, varying according to their refpedctive 
diftances, produces all the phenomena which they exhibit to our 
obfervation.” Such is the conclufion of M. Du Vice: and we 
take the liberty of concluding farther from from this, that Na- 
ture is a very fenfible lady, and, if fhe does the bufinefs of her- 
felf, deferves at leaft, the honours of a Godde/s; and then we 
fhal!l not difpute with the Atheift about the gender. 
CHEMISTRY. 

Memoir I. Concerning the Calcination of Tin in clofed Veffels, 
and the Caufe of the Augmentation of the Weight which this Metal 
acquires during that Operation. ‘The defign of M. Lavotsigr, 
in this Memoir, is to prove, by direét and fatisfactory experi- 
ments, that the weight which metals are known to acquire by 
calcination is owing to the addition of air. Having calcined 
tin in retorts, hermetically fealed, after having weighed accu- 
rately both the tin and the retort, Mr. L. perceived, that ina 
certain fpace of time the calcination ceafed ; and that, though 
he continued the fire, he could not carry it on any farther: he 
then fufpended the operation, and, weighing his retost before he 
opened it, he found that the weight of the whole had not 
changed: at length, opening the retort, he weighed the tin, 
whofe weight he found augmented to the amount of fome grains, 
while the retort, weighed feparately, had the fame weight as be- 
fore the operation: the real augmentation of the weight of the 
tin was therefore derived from the addition of the air fhut up in 
the retort, fince neither the weight of the whole together, nor the 
weight ofthe retort had at all changed. The calcination of me- 
tals does not therefore confift (concludes M. Lavoifier) only in 
the feparation of their phlogifton from their earth ; this calcina- 
tion is accompanied with a new combination of their earth with 
the air; the air is not only a mechanical, but is moreover a 
chemical agent in this operation, combining itfelf with the me- 
tallic earth, and difengaging from it the phlogifton. 

Memoir II. Concerning a fixed Alkali, drawn from ihe Lixi= 
vium of the Kali. By M. Caper. YOQUuCER 

Memoir III. Concerning a new Method of sesepofuae Vrrialic 
Ether in greater Abundance, with more Facility? and le{s Expence, 
than by the Method that has been hitherto obferved. By the fame. 
The like quantity of fpirit of wine in this new method produces 
a much greater quantity of the ether, than in the method hi- 
therto practifed. The new method confifts in re-diftilling new 
fpirit of wine a great number of times on the fame acid. This 
operation may be repeated without any damage to the veflels: 
there mutt only bea glafs ftopple in the upper part of the retort, 
which muft be carefully luted during the operation, and be 
taken out in order to pour in new {pirit of wine. For a circum- 
Rantia) defcription of this method, we mutt refer the Reader to 
¢ the 
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the work itfelf; one of the principal advantages of the operation 
of M. CApveT is, that its refidue, which the chemifts ufually 
throw away, is tie matter that is capable of yielding the moft 
ether.—It is certainly a valuable difcovery to have hit upon a 
method of producing, without any augmentation of expence, 
from fix to nine times the quantity of Ether that the ordinary 
method yields. 
NATURAL History oF ANIMALS. 

III. Memoir. Concerning the Anatomy of Birds, by M. Vice, 
p’AzyR. We have here the conclufion of this Academician’s 
labours on the bones and mufcles of birds. In the two pre- 
ceding Mersoirs he had gone through 14 of the 24 regions into 
which (as we formerly obferved *) he divides the ftructure of 
that clafs of animals. The ten remaining regions, through 
which the ingenious Academician travels in this Memoir, are— 
the abdomen—the external and internal regions of the ilium, 
the anus, the tail, and the thigh,—the anterior and pofterior 
recions of the leg,—the fuperior and inferior regions of the 
foot, and the region of the intercoftal fpaces. He follows his 
plan here, as in the preceding Memoirs, pointing out the ana~ 
logy between the ftructure of the parts in a bird and a human 
body; fhewing how the fame parts are differently modified in 
different kinds of birds; and, above al], obferving with what 
admirable wifdom the form and pofition of each part are adapted 
to their refpective functions and deftination. He fhews, among 
other examples every way proper to illuftrate the doctrine of 
final caufes, that the extreme length of that part in the ftructure 
of a bird which anfwers to the metatarfus in the human body, is 
abfolutely neceflary to prevent the /fernum from trailing on the 
ground—that the arrangement of its pofterior parts is precifely 
fuch as is requifite in order to the expanfion of its wings; and 
that the mechanifm by which the bird can augment or diminifh, 
at pleafure, the volume of its body, diftribute through its vari- 
Ous parts the air which it breathes, and thus change its fpecific 
Weight, and diverfify its center of gravity, is admirably con- 
trived for thefe purpofes. Our Academician unfolds the nature 
and powers of this mechanifm in an ample and circumftantial 
detail; and confirms, by new elucidations, the exiftence and 
ufes of the air that fills the bones of the animals in queftion. 
This latter fa&t was firft conjectured by Aquapendente, and has 
been fince proved by Profeflor Camper, whofe laborious and fuc- 
cefsful refearches entitle him to an eminent rank among the 
anatomifts of our time. 


a 
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* See the Appendix to the 61ft volume of the Monthly Review, 
Ps 494. 
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MINERALOGY. | 

Memoir. Concerning Gritt-/tones in general, and thofe of For 
tainbleau in particular. By M. de Lassone. This is to be 
followed by a feries of Memoirs on the fame fubjeét. We thall 
Jay before our Readers a general view and refult of the whole 
when they are all publified. The difcovery of cryftallized 
gritts, firft made by this Academician at Fontainbleau, opens a 
new field for refearches. But when fhall we know any thing 
of the principles and mechani{m of cryftallization? Ignoramus, 

ASTRONOMY. 

Memoir I. 4 Continuation of the Application of New 
Analytical Methods of calculating Eclipfes of the Sun, the Occulta- 
tions of Fixed Stars and Planets by the Moon, &c. By M. Dionis 
DU SEJOUR. 

Memoir II. Refearches concerning the fecular Equations of the Mo- 
tions of the Nodes and of the Inclinations of the Orbits of the Planets. 
By M. pe LaGRANGE. This Memoir contains a new theory of 
the motions of the nodes and of the variations in the inclinations 
of the orbits of the planets ; as alfo, the application of this theory 
to each of the fix principal planets. ‘The aftronomical Reader 
will here find general canons, by which the abfolute pofition of 
thefe orbits, in any given time, may be determined, and, confe- 
quently, the true laws and principles of the changes to which 
the planes of thefe orbits are fubjeét, be diftin@tly known. Our 
Academician feems very defirous that aftronomers fhould make 
ufe of thefe canons, as he thinks they may be of great ufe in 
accounting for the little agreement there is between ancient and 
modern obfervations. ‘The canons that have been already given 
by other authors, for this purpofe, are infufficient, as they only 
repreient the differential variations of the places of the nodes 
and inclinations, and therefore, after a certain number of years, 
ceafe to be accurate ; whereas the canons of M. pr EA GRANGE 
may extend to any number of years whatever. This Memoir 
contains alfo Tables of the fecular variations of the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, and of the length of the tropical year, with th® 
neceflary canons for calculating the fecular variations of the 
fixed ftars in longitude and latitude: thefe Tables take in the 
extent of twenty centuries before and after 1760.— There are 
alfo 14 other Memoirs on aftronomical fubjeéts, by Mefirs. 
MonnigR, Maratpi, Borpa, Du Sejour,; MeEssIERy 
Cassini the younger, and Le GentTIiL. 

The Memoir of the Academy of Montpellier (which is an- 
nually fubjoined to the volume of the Academy of Sciences of 
Paris) contains alfo Aftronomical Obfervations made by Mefits. 
DE Ratre and PoiTevin, 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Memoir concerning a New Chart of the Cafpian Sea. By Mz 
yp AnviLLE. ‘This Memoir is defigned to rectify, in fome 
points, the famous chart of the Cafpian Sea, fent to the Aca- 
demy by Czar Peter the Great, by means of the aftronomical 
obfervations that were made by Olearius on the coafts of that 
fea, in the’ beginning of the 17th century. 

The eulogies of Meffrs. De la Condamine and Quefnay are pre- 
fixed tothe Memoirs of this volume. “The former deferves a 
feparate Article, which, we think, will be acceptable to the 
greatcft part of our Readers. 


Art. II. Opere dt Antonio Raffaele Mengs, &c. i.e. The Works 
of ANTHONY RAPHAEL Mens, firft Painter to his Majefty 
Charles III. King of Spain. Publithed by D. Jofeph Nicholas 
D’Azara. Parma. 2 vols. in 4to, the aft containing 325 
pages, and the 2d 302. 178c. 

This great Artift, who was more indebted to application and 
fludy than to natural genius, for the high rank he has defervedly 
obtained in the firft clafs of painters, has left us here a monu- 
ment that will perhaps even outlaft the noble productions of 
his pencil. His pictures and his writings would not certainly 
have led the connoifleur to judge that Nature had beftowed upon 
him her gift of infpiration with a parfimonious breath ; for he 
has blended art fo admirably with the pittance fhe had given him, 
that the gift and its improvement carry one undivided afpect, 
and it is perhaps only from his own confeffion, that (at leaft) an 
ordinary connoifleur would learn, that Nature had done nothing 
very uncommon in his behalf. An artift whofe pencil afpired 
to the imitation of Raphael, whofe pen dared to inftrué in the 
manner of Da Vinci, and whofe ambition in both lines has met 
with applaufe, is, and muft be fecured from oblivion. The 
Englifh Virtuofo has only to go to Northumberland Houfe, and 
to perufe the work now before us, in order to be perfuaded that 
MENGs, as well as our REYNOLDs and West, will go down to 
hha pofterity, if the arts furvive this iron age of corruption and 
catia are, however, ftrange things in the work bee 
ure us. 

The firft volume of this publication, befide the life of the au- 
thor compofed by Mr. D’ Azara, and a catalogue of all the pic- 
tures which Mr. Mencs drew in Spain, contains four Trea- 
tifes, whofe titles are as follows. 1ft, Concerning Beauty in ge- 
neral, and Ta/fe in painting. 24, Refiexions on the Three great 
Painters, Raphael, Corregio, and Titian, and alfo on the ancient 
4rtifts. 3d, Fragment of a Difcourfe concerning the means of raif= 
ing the fine Arts to a fiourifbing State in Spain. 4th, A Letier 
to Ad, Falconet, French Sculptor at Peterfourg. We had almott 
forgot 
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forgot the dedication to the King of Spain, prefixed to this 
volume. os 

We hall not attempt any analyticalaccount of thefe treatifes, 
We hall only give fome fpecimens of the Author’s manner of 
thinking and judging with refpect to the art in which he fo 
eminently excelled.——Notwithftanding the great merit of the 
work in general, we do not think that it is every where beyond 
the reach of criticifm. | 

Mr. MENGs’s ideas of beauty in the firft treatife are, upon 
the whole, juft and philofophical ; thefe are contained in the 
firft part of this treatife, in which, among other things, the 
Author obferves, that Art may furpafs Nature; and this he il- 
luftrates by feveral proofs and examples. ‘The Apollo of Bel- 
videra, and the Venus of Florence, which the anatomift Chefel- 
den confidered as perfect forms, are alleged as proofs of this 
propofition : and the propofition is undoubtedly true, if we con- 
fine it to the forms that actually exift (in our part of the fphere 
of Nature) taken individually. It is, however, true, at the fame 
time, that no form, however perfect, can proceed from the pen- 
cil cr the chifel, that does not derive its beauty from Nature, 
taken in a more extenfive fenfe, of which the Helen of Zeuxis 
is a proof, as feveral parts of actual Nature (not to fpeak of 
ideal) were combined in this happy compofition. 

The fecond part of this treatife contains feveral nice difquifi- 
tions relative to ¢a/fe and manner, of which we would give an 
account, if we did not apprehend that abridgment would be at- 
tended with obfcurity. | 

A good tafte in painting takes place, according to our Author, 
where the principal objects are well exprefled, and where the fa- 
cility of the artift removes all appearance of art and labour. 
We do not think this definition fatisfactory. The Author comes 
certainly nearer to the point, when, diftinguifhing true ta/fe from 
manner, he fays, that the former confifts in the choice of Na- 
ture in her beft afpects, and in attending always to what is ef- 
fential in an object. AZanuner is relative to fomething fa€titious ; 
it mixes the peculiar caft of * mind, the habitual é#urn of the 
artift (whatever it be) with his reprefentation of Nature. ‘True 
tafte, by a happy choice, can often raife common Nature to 
high degrees of elegance and refinement, as may be eafily per- 
ceived when we compare the landfcapes of Teniers with thofe 
of Salvator Rofa. Our Author judges well; when he fays, that 
the union of the ideal with the power of imitation conftitutes the 
— artift; but when he tells us, that by the idea] he under- 

ands no more than the happy choice of xatural objets, and not 
the invention of new ones, we would defire a farther explication 
of his meaning. If he means by natural objeéts (as he feems to 


do), objects actually exifting without the mind of the artift, os 
thin 
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think his notion of the ideal too confined: for, after all, the 
original fource of true beauty lies within us ;—the beautiful, the 
good, the delicate, the graceful, the noble, the fublime, are 
perceptions effential to mind ; the external objects only develope 
and unfold them; and in thofe minds where thefe perceptions 
or capacities of perception lie the leatt dormant, and are in the 
greateft vigour, they will often excite imagination to conceive 
the external forms in Nature that correfpond with them, even 
where thefe forms have not been contemplated as aétually exift- 
ing in individual objets. In more ordinary geniufes the indivi- 
dual objects muft ftrike the eye before the perceptions will arife, 
and even here, if the capacity had not been previous to the ob- 
jets, they would not arife at all. It is here that we muft look 
for the true theory of ideal beauty in the produdtions of the pencil 
and of ideal capacity in the artift. Michael Angelo faw no where 
fuch living figures as he cut in marble; and it may be boldly af- 
firmed, that the “pollo of Belvidera, ‘had no prototype out of the 
mind of the fculptor. What model, faid a Bolognefe nobleman 
to Guido, fupplies you with the divine and graceful airs of your 
female heads? I'll fhew you, replied the Artift, and calling his 
colour-grinder, a great lubberly brawny fellow, with a brutal 
countenance, he bad him fit down, turn his head, and look up 
to the {ky ; and then, taking his chalk, drew a Magdalen: and 
when the nobleman faw, with aftonifhment, an angelic figure 
arifing from the attitude, lights and fhadows of the colour- 
grinder, Guido addrefled him in the following words: ‘* My 
*¢ dear Count, there is no enchantment here; but tell your 
© painter, that the beautiful and pure idea muft be in the mind, 
“ and then it is no matter what the model be,” we add, nor 
where the mind got it. 

The Chevalier MENGs examines, in this treatife, the pro- 
grefs of tafte in painting, and gives many ufeful inftruions to 
artifts to affift them in forming a true tafte. He alfo employs 
eight chapters in obfervations on the drawing, chiaro-ofcuro, 
colouring, compofition, and draperies of Raphael, Corregio, and 
Titian, and forms a comparifon between the tafte and sxtenticn 
of the antient and modern artifts. Many things are to be learn- 
ed, and fome to be rectified in thefe chapicis. As the three 
great artifls, now mentioned, are the principal objects of our 
Author’s admiration, he employs the whole of his fecond trea- 
tife in difplaying their refpeétive excellencies and defects. This 
treatife has great merit, though it does not feem to have received 
the finifhing touches of its author; but, on the other hand, it 
Contains ftrange paradoxes relative to Raphael, which we could 


not have expected from one of his moft zealous admirers and 
imitators, 
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After having examined all the branches of the art, as prac. 
tifed by thefe three great mafters, and given Raphael the pre. 
fererice, he lays down the general rules by which we are to 
judge of the merit of a painter, and the precepts that muft be 
followed in order to arrive at an eminent degree of perfection in 
that enchanting art. In treating of the excellencies and defeats 
of Raphael, he enlarges particularly on his drawing or defign, 
which he efteems highly, but judges lefs perfect than that of the 
ancients. —Be it fo.—But hear his reafon for this judgment: 
Becaufe (fays he) Raphael had not imbibed the fpirit of the 
Greeks, and had not the knowledge of ideal beauty. Now this is 
the very firft time that we have heard this defect imputed to Ra- 
phael, who is known to have ftudied the Grecian ftatues with 
peculiar attention and ardour. We have alfo been accuftomed 
to hear Raphael mentioned as the artift that excelled all others in 
ideal beauty: he is generally fuppofed to have carried it to a de- 
gree of enthufiafm, to have infufed it not only in his produc- 
tions, but alfo to have treated of it in his epiftolary correfpond- 
ence and writings, with a kind of myftical, platonic elevation of 
phrafe, that rendered him fometimes unintelligible to thofe who 
did not conceive and feellike him. The Chevalier MencGs feems 
to found this judgment of the Plato of the painters merely on a 
letter of Raphael to the Count Balthafar Caftiglioni, concerning 
the famous Galatea; but the Chevalier was certainly in a hurry 
when he read this letter; for though one part of it feems to fa- 
vour his judgment, the paflage that immediately follows over- 
turns itentirely. Raphael, indeed, fays, ** To reprefent a per- 
“s feét beauty I muft examine feveral fine women, and I with 
‘© your Excellency was prefent to affift me in feleéting the moft 
‘© beautiful parts of each figure.” So far the letter feems to 
make for our Author, Hear, however, what the fublime artift 
adds: ** But as there is a fcarcity of truly fine women, and, per- 
** haps, a ftill greater fcarcity of true judges, whofe counfels 
“¢ might be of ufe to me, [ am obliged to have recourfe to a cer- 
“* tain MODEL OF PERFECT BEAUTY, that I have formed in MY 
“© OWN MIND.” From whatever circumftance this error of 
our Author was derived, it has had a finifter influence on his 
judgment concerning many of the productions of Raphaei’s pen 
cil. He tells us, for example, that this unacquaintance with 
ideal beauty, was the reafon why that creat artift fucceeded bet- 
ter in his figures of apoftles and philofophers, than in thofe of 
the Deities; and the reafon is good, if the fact be true; for it 
is undoubtedly in the delineation of exalted, invifible beings, 
that the zdea/ has the propereft field for its exertions, though it 
can breathe its charm alfo on common and known objects. But 
is the fact true? We do not pretend to oppofe our judgment to 
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that of the Chevalier MENGs, but we 
it the jadgmes* of Fred. Duicbive: acumen who ¥ ares, is 
- wig all other painters in his heads, excepting thofe of 
Our Author’s account of the perfeéti is i 
excellent; and his admiration of that seed 6.0" “ile owe 
thufiafm, the noble enthufiafm of tafte and genius ; but b hatin 
not keep out of the region of paradox, when he {peaks of his 
defects. Wehave fooften heard the graceful tem icin ie 
mentioned as the eminent and difticuifhing chateGierities of 
Raphael’s pencil, that we are furprifed to learn fccion: Max 
Mencs that there is always fomething gro/s and ordinary i his 
figures. His ideas of Raphael’s colouring are new ands ] “ 
them to the judgment of our Academy. That he ‘ma he os 
glected fometimes this branch of the art, in confe ce. F ‘tee 
attention to others, we do not deny, and our Autho all eae 
amples of this which we do not pretend to onal > it if - 
can credit travellers, and the beft writers on the fine a ‘te 
Madona in the gallery of Florence (commonly called ae ae 
wo — . a ftrong ao of Raphael’s high aald even ‘with 
| o colouring. r. MENGs does i 
exifts a fingle picture in oil-colours that di seditly =n a by 
a s own a vn we never heard, before his poral 
groupe of the demoniac in the i : 
gee was painted by Giulio ans 7 ever in 
rof all, that our Author’s argum i ; 
alleged againft the colouring sf Raphael theuld .  pekedlaedlla 
drawn from certain correétions in the famous hur Malt ment 
tioned, fince we have more than once heard rhe fle ap hrnen 
pr thefe corrections rather prove the contrary renee ee egy 
orregio next pafles in review ; , i 
| a certain degree of shel Tere enaiind aioe wil pala 
is heart was as meek, amiable, and candid i ‘ 
tender, graceful, and fublime; ayid e ia" Hide doll unweh 
te and, to the fhame of his time, died in Frat aha hort 
ite of toil and hard labour. Our Author’s obfe y adhé 6 th 
charming painter are peculiarly interefting, f 1 of ‘inte Nitnee 
and judgment, and d tity th Sate Ee 
rede. were enote a mafterly critic in the art. H 
e ully combats an opinion commonly received abi 
rregio had no knowledge of the Anti é Bebe ats 
Ae su og ge of the Antique, and that he never was 
eae > efe are matters of fact which depend on tefti 
re es induction : it is, however, on the latter that th Che 
i er ounds his opinion. He thinks the remarkabl diff " 
ween the firft and the laft pict sealed 
idles dn ca Jaft pictures of Corregio a fufficient 
a elieve that this artift had ftudied the anti 
atter part of his life, and he poi efit, ha dit. 
tinguith bis tafte ad points out the peculiarities that dif- 
— of defign from that of the ancients, 
2 Another 
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Another obfervation he makes, is, that Corregio, in drawin 
his figures, gave them generally the colours of the objects that 
he had before him in his own country, as Albert Durer gave to 
all other nations the co/fume of his own. He, however, come 
mends Corregio highly for the invention of a new tafte of de. 
fizn, unknown before him, which he calls undulation or the 
waving-line, an elegant improvement (fays he) -in painting, 
and which has not been fince fuccefsfully imitated by any artift, 

We pafs over in filence our Author’s judgment concerning 
Titian ; becaufe, though juft, it conta'ns nothing new or un- 
common. His obfervations on the tafte of the ancients are in- 
ftructive ; they are juftly unfavourable to the ancient Romans, 
and they are not to the advantage of modern artifts even of the 
firft clafs; which, allowing them high and illuftrious merit, he 
places neverthelefs in a rank inferior to the ancients. Thefe ob- 
fervations are followed by remarks on the pollo of Belvidera, 
the Laocoon, the Hercules, the Gladiator, and the Torfo. His 
remarks are learned, ingenious, and mafierly ; and are, perhaps, 
equal to any thing we have in picturefgte eriticifm. Thele 
noble figures give our Author an occafion of developing his 
ideas of the fublime: he examines them with attention and tafte, 
unfolds their refpeétive and characteriftical beauties, and fhews 
the lines and angles of which the contours and parts of thefe 
ftatues are compofed. But is it not furprifing, that, after 
having enlarged with rapture on the elegance of the Apollo, 
the force of the Hercules, the fimplicity of the Gladiator, and 
the fublime of the Torfo, he fhould, neverthelefs, place the 
painting of the ancients above their /culpture, in the article of 
defignt We have fcarcely any,—it may perhaps be faid, that 
there is not one ancient picture remaining which can be looked 
upon as highly excellent, except the Nozze Aldobrandine; and 
what we read of the ancient painters in feveral authors (of whom 
fome wil! hardly pafs for competent judges of the matter) proves 
that the high reputation that certain ancient painters acquired, 
muft perhaps be rather confidered as relative to the degree of 
progrefs and perfection to which the art was carried in the times 
in which they lived, than to. the real and intrinfic merit of their 
productions. Mr. MenGs was himfelf a witnefs of the difco- 
very of one of the fineft ancient pictures now known; and he 
drew a copy of it towards the latter part of his life. This piece, 
which reprefents Venus throwing down a parcel of little Cupids 
from the top of a tree, muft be the work of {ome eminent arti 
of antiquity, fince we find the fame fubject reprefented on the 
medals of Lucilia. 

In the unanimous opinions of thofe who have feen this fa- 
mous picture, it is inferior in tafte, expreflion, and defign, even 


to the ancient ftatues of the fecond rate, which have come dowa 
- fe 
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to our times ; and it is certainly not to be compared with the 
pictures of Raphael, Guido, and Michael Angelo, Neverthe- 
jes Mr. MenGs affirms, that the pictures of the ancients are 
fuperior to the beft productions of Raphael. He is the only 
competent judge, perhaps, who has faid fo; and if he had /eez 
the objects of comparifon, we fhould refpeét his judgment, and 
receive it as authority. But if he forms his notions of ancient 

itures from’ the accounts of Pliny (who, being merely a na- 
turalift, talks of painters more with the fpirit of a colour-grinder 
than of a conno:fleur), we muft take the liberty to fufpend our 
aflent tothem. It is true, indeed, that the ancient ftatues form 
an argument from induction in favour of the excellence of the 
ancient paintings; for, if the progrefs of painting in ancient 
times was proportionable to that of fculpture (which it may 
or may not have been, for any thing we know with certainty), 
the judgment of our Author is not to be contefted. We do not. 
remember that we have feen a head in any picture, which does 
not feem to fink into vulgarity, when compared with even a copy 
we once faw of the head of the Apollo of Belvidera. 

We leave our Author’s fragment, relative to the creation and 
advance.went of the fine arts in Spain to the confideration of 
thofe whom it principally concerns. Nor fhall we fay much of 
the Jetter to Afr. Falconet, which terminates this firft volume. 
Mr. Falconet had fpoken contemptuoufly of the lace Abbe Win- 
kelman.— This was learned Pedantry fpouting muddy water 
againft T'afte and Genius. Our Author might have let the mat- 
ter pafs as we do; —but he was impelled by zeal to avenge his 
friend. 

The fecond Volume contains Five Articles———ift, 4 Letter, 
and the Fragment of a Letter, to Monfignor Fabroni of the Univer- 
fity of Pifa. 2d, A Letter to Don Antonio Pontio 34, Memoirs 
concerning the Life of Corregio. 4th, A Difcourfe concerning the 
Academy of the Fine Arts at Madrid. 5th, Praétical Leffons re- 
lative to painting. 

In the firft of thefe pieces our Author ftrays again into the 
region of paradox, which is rarely frequented by vulgar geniufes, 
Signior Fabroni wrote a diflertation on fome ftatues, reprefent- 
ing the hiftory of Niebe, that were tranfported from Rome to 
Florence, and which have been always highly ad: ired by men 
of tafte, Mr. Mencs thews, that this admi:ation has been 
Carried too far, that the groupe in queftion 1s not fo beautiful 
as hath been pretended, and ie farther affirms, that it is not aa 
Original, Hitherts—no paradox ; - for fuch a learned and acute 
obferver as our excellent Author, may have reaily difcovered in 
this applauded work fome characters of a copy that efcape the 
fagacity not only of a common fpectator, but even of a tolerable 
connoiffeur, i3ut when he makes a bold ftep farther, and afjerts, 
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that the moft celebrated ftatues of Rome, fuch as the Apel, the 
Gladiator, the Hercules, and the Laocoon, whofe fublime and 
graceful beauty he always {peaks of with rapture, are alfo copies 
of Greek originals that were ftill more excellent, we are quite 
difconcerted, and feel a kind of anxiety, lefs ignoble perhaps, 
but yet fomething fimilar to what a mifer feels when a guinea ig 
palmed upon him that wants a penny of its weight. His reafons, 
however, for this fingular decifion are not derived from any de- 
fects that he has noticed in thefe famous ftatues (and this gives 
us fome comfort) but moftly from accidental circumftances, and 
a certain combination of what he calls probabilities, which we 
do not at all think convincing. 

In the conclufion of this Letter our Author obferves, that it 
might be ufeful to the progrefs of the art, to confider the ancient 
ftatues we pofflefs, only as copies of more perfect originals; as this 
would excite the emulation of young artifts, and prevent their 
excufing eheir faults by attributing them to an exact imitation of 
the ancient models. ‘This thought fhews fpirit and ambition; 
it looks, however, fomewhat like the fpirit of Erafmus, wha, 
to promote and facilitate the progrefs of Latinity,. undertook to 
correct the ftile of C1cERo. We fhall referve, for another 
occafion, a farther account of this inftructive work, and of its 
learned, elegant, and ingenious Author. When we have given 
him thefe three epithets, we have done juftice only to the fmalleft 
part of his merit. The heart of this admirable artift was as 
candid, generous, and virtuous, as his pencil was natural, 
chafte, and fublime. We propofe making the man, as well as 
the artift, farther known to our Readers, in a future Review. 





Art. III. Extract ofa Letter to Father Cotte, Prieft of 
the Oratory, Curate of Montmorenci, and Correfpondent Mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Sciences, CONCERNING A 
cuRIOUS ASTRONOMICAL Macuine, &e. &c. 

This Letter was written to Father Cotte, by M. VAN SWINe 
DEN, Profeflor of Philofophy at Franeker in Friefland, and it 
contains an account of a production of unaflifted genius that 
almoft furpafles credibility.—The part of the Letter that relates 
to this truly furprifing faét, is as follows: — ** | am now em- 
ployed in the publication of a pamphlet in the Dutch language 
on a fingular fubject: it contains the defcription of a very cuti- 
ous machine, which exhibits a complete planetarium or orrery, 
a moveable planifphere, and reprefents, moreover, all the mo- 
tions of the moon, the mean motions as well asthe true. This 
machine was invented, calculated, and made by a citizen of 
Franeker in Friefland, who never had feen any thing of the 
kind, nor any defcription, plate, or drawing, that had the leaft 
relation to fuch an invention. It was owing to the mere ynatile 
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ed impulfe of genius. He wrought at it in fecret and in filence, 
without communicating his defign to any perfon; and applied 
himfelf to the ftudy of aftronomy to which he had a propenfity 
from his early youth, and in which he had made a certain pro- 
grefs before he undertook this furprifing work.. He employed 
in the ftudy of this fcience all the hours of leifure that his call- 
ing (which is that of a wool-carder) would admit of. I fhall 
here give you a compendious defcription of this machine, which 
is fuperior to any I have ever feen. I am publifhing a {till more 
ample and circumftantial account of it in Dutch, to acquaint 
my countrymen with the uncommon merit of this modeft and 
ingenious man, who has {uch an eminent title to the applaufe 
of the Public. 

This mafterly piece of workmanhhip confifts, firft, of a com- 
plete planetarium or orrery, which contains all the principal 
planets and the moon. Each of thefe bodies is placed at its pro- 
portional diftance from the fun, moves in an excentric orbit, 
according to its true excentricity, and follows, in its motion, 
the laws of the true anomaly, moving, with more velocity, to- 
wards the perihelion, than towards the aphelion: each moves 
in its periodical time; for the whole machine is kept in motion 
by a pendulum clock, The moon revolves about the earth, is 
carried with the earth, in its motion, round the fun, and difco- 
vers her phafes in every part of her orbit. ‘The planetarium is 
fattened to the cieling of the chamber, and the wheel-work, 
which is remarkable for its fimplicity, is placed between the 
rafters and the cieling. The cieling is confequently divided into 
fix excentric circles, that the fhanks, which bear the fix princi- 
pal planets may pafs through the grooves. ‘The planes of thefe 
circles are faftened by vices to the rafters. There is alfo a fe- 
venth excentric circle, through the groove of which an index 
pailes, which points out, every day, the longitude and the de- 
clination of the fun, the month and the day of the month, and 
the fign of the zodiac in which the fun is. Each planet marks 
its longitude on a circle, which furrounds the groove, through 
which its fhank or fupporter pafles. The places of the nodes, 
the aphelion and the perihelion, are marked on each of thefe 
circles, and to avoid all confufion and obfcurity, the degrees 
from the afcending to the defcending node are marked on the 
outfide of the groove, and the others on the infide. Thus it is 
ealy to perceive, by a fingle look, whether the latitude is north- 
ern or fouthern, and the complement of latitude is indicated 
at every five degrees of longitude, When a perfon is fitting 
in this chamber, he has only to lift up his eyes, and he fees the 
whole arrangement and fituation of the planets on the cicling. 
There is, moreover, an index which points out the day of the 
week and the hour of the day, as alfo the year, whofe number 
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changes in the night of the 31ft of December. All this is ad. 
mirably adjufted ; but much more remains yet to be defcribed, 
At the end of this aftronomical chamber there is an alcove, at 
the fide of which is a cupboard, both of wood. Above the al- 
cove a celeftial planifphere is placed, with feveral dials arranged 
with fymmetry, two of which are above the cupboard, The 
rincipal ftars, the equator, and the ecliptic, are delineated on 
the planifphere, which moves on its centre in 23 folar hours, 56 
minutes and 4 feconds. ‘The fun is placed in the ecliptic, and 
moves with the reft of the heavens every day; but his proper 
and annual revolution in the ecliptic is alfo pointed out. The 
planifphere is bordered by an horizon, fuch as is required for 
the latitude of Franeker; and different lines indicate the eight 
principal rhumbs and horary lines, Thus the fpectator fees 
the fun and ftars rife every day, proceed to the meridian, and fet, 
as thefe motions are performed in nature, and the fun likewife 
producing, by his courfe in the ecliptic, the various feafons and 
the unequal duration of day and night. At the moment that 
the fun rifes or fets, he marks upon the horizon the time of the 
day ; and this may be feen every moment of the day by obferv- 
ing in what horary circle the fun is. ‘The fituation of the ftars 
alfo, which are above the horizon, may be feen every moment. 
I proceed to the dials: they are as many in number, as are 
the objects which are to be reprefented : 


The Hour of Sun- rife. 7 





of Sun-fet. All thefe dials divided into 


ee hours (for the four firft objects) 
yor into figns and degrees (for 


of her fetting. { 
The place of the Apogée. 8 the two laft) have only one 
index, 


of the afcending ! 
node, j 


The diftance of the Moon from * 

herafcending node | 

and her latitude. ; Thefe dials, divided into 
The diftance of the Moon from | figns and degrees, have two. 

her Apogée. indexes, of which the fmalleft 
e from the Sun — }marks the figns and the other 

the phafes and age { the degrees, as it would mark. 

of the Moon, the minutes on the dial-plate 
———=—--— from the firft point ! of a watch. 

of Aries, or her | 

longitude. J 


Thefe dials are the moft difficult and the moft ingenioufly con- 
trived parts of this beautiful machine; becaufe none of the in- 
dexes have a uniform motion, but have all a motion occafionally 
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diverfified, fometimes accelerated, fometimes retarded, in order 
to effectuate the unequal augmentation and diminution of the 
folar and lunar days, or all the inequalities of the mgtion of the 
moon. Moreover, as the hours of fun-rife and fun-fet are com- 
prehended within four hours and eight hours, the two firft in- 
dexes, inftead of a circular, have only an ofcillatory motion, 
proceeding firft from four hours to eight, and going retrograde 
afterwards from eight hours to four, and reciprocally. The ! 
whole mechanifm of this admirable work exhibits a fimplicity of 
conftruétion that deferves the higheft applaufe: the fame pen- 
dulum clock fets in motion the planetarium, the planifphere, and 
the dials. There is befides 2 remarkable degree of elegance and | 
fymmetry in the conftrudtion and arrangement of this orrery. 
Jt is but lately that I knew there was fuch a thing, and that I 
became acquainted with the Author. ‘This modeft man feems 
to have had no ambitious defire of being known, either to the 
public, or to the profeflors of this Univerfity. He has had no 
kind of affiftance in the conftruction of this machine, nor had he 
ever applied himfelf to the ftudy of mechanics before he under-~ 
took this arduous work. His modefty, however, does not 
hinder him from being communicative; for he explains all the 
parts of the machine, and anfwers all queftions without myftery 
and without referve. Thefe particular circumftances render 
both the work and the artift ftill more worthy of admiration. I 
am truly delighted with both. In what obfcure corners and 
profeflions does genius fometimes take up its refidence? I am, | 
Sir, &c. 

Franeker, 17th of May, 1780. M . 
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PoLrTIcat.. 


Art. 10. Tivo additional Letters to his Excellency Count Welderen, 
On the prefent Situaiion of Affurs becween Great Britain and the f 
Unitea Provinces. By John Andiews, LL.D. 28vo, zs, 
White. 1781, 


N our Catalogue for February laft we commended to the notice of 
A our Readers the two former cetters, addrefled by this very fene 
ible ana well-informed Writer, to the late Ambaflador from the 
Staies General to the Britith Court. In thofe Letters our ingenicys 
Author moft convincingly expatiated on the general neceffity of a 
good underiland:ng and union between the Britifh and Dutch nations ; | 
the benefits which have refulted from a fincere cultivation of it on 
both fides; the dangers that clearly threaten, and will infallibly at- 
tend, a rupture between them; the confequences, truly tremendous, 
which 
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which all Europe will certainly experience from the ambition and 
tyranny of the houfe of Bourbon, fhould it compafs its long defired 
object, the deftruction of the balance of power among the European 
ftates.—He endeavoured, at the fame time, to expofe the abfurdity, 
and the iniquity, of facrificing realities to mere forms; of adhering 
to words, in preference to obvious meaning; of turning treaties, in. 
tended for mutual advantage, into inftraments of partial, and even. 
tually of reciprocal detriment: and he rendered it manifeft, by an 
inveftigation of hiftorical circumftances, as well as by other reafons, 
that the /pirit of treaties militated clearly and decifively againft the 
claims, fo unfeelingly infifted on by the Dutch, to carry on a trade 
evidently calculated to accelerate the ruin of a people, with whom 
they are not only at peace *, but connected by treaties that imply 
the ftricteft amity ;—a people on whofe prefervation and welfare their 
own unquettionably depend. 

In the prefent publication, Dr. Andrews’s view is to ftrengthen the 
arguments contained in the preceding letters, by fome additional 
ideas which have occurred on a further infpection of the fubjeét. 

In Letter III. he prefents us with a profpeét of the general views of 
France, when fhe publicly took a decided part in the difpute between 
Great Britain and her Colonies ; and, in the 4th Letter, he {tates the 
prefent fituation of this country, with refpect to the war in America, 
to the European powers in general, and to her conhexions with Hol- 
land in particular; and this he does in fo rational, fo evident, and 
fo conciliatory a flrain, a3 feems belt and moft happily adapted to re- 
kindle the embers of friendthip between the two nations. | 

In the Appendix he takes a diitin&t view of the treaties fubfittin 
between Great Britain and Holland; in order to demonftrate the in- 
validity of the Dutch claims to carry naval ftores to the enemy ; and 
he clearly fhews, that fuch claims are contrary to the /etter, as well as 
to the /pirit, of thofe treaties. | 
Art. 11. The Conjfiitution, or a full Anfwer to Mr. Edmund 

Burke’s Anti-conftitutional Plan of Reform. Addreffed to the Ho- 

nourable the Speaker of the Houfe of Commons. By a Lover and 

firenuous Supporter of the Conftitution. ¥-8vo. 2s. Nicoll. 
i781. 

A pert and frothy champion on the other fide; who has not only 
mif-{pent abundance of his own time in writing, but will be the 
caufe of mif-fpending the time of all thofe who have the patience to 
read what he has wristen. N, 
Art. 12. Candid Thoughts; or, an Inquiry into the Caufes o 

our National Difcontents and Misfortunes fince the Commencement 

of the prefent Reign. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Nicoll. 1781. 

This is the production of a very fenfible writer, who, while he ful- 
fils his promife of exprefling his thoughts with candor, does not 
write the lefs convincingly on that account. He examines fa¢ts with 
a penetrating eye, and ftates what he fees in a clear point of view; 
but the feveral parts of his general argument (which is much in favour 


— | 





* Thefe Letters to Count Welderen were all written before the 
rupture with Holland. 
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of government) depend fo clofely on each other, that any detached 


tract muft appear to a difadvantage. 
= Poriticat ConTROVERSY in Ireland. N. 
Art. 13. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable William Eden. Oc- 
cafioned by a Pamphlet commonly attribured to him, and intitled, 
‘¢ Confiderations fubmitted to the People on their prefent Condi- 
tion with regard to Trade and Conflitution.” Dublin printed, Lon- 
don reprinted, 8vo. 18. 6d, Debrett, 1781. 


_' The coarfe, illiberal manner of this writer, who undoubtedly af- 


pires to the honourable diftinétion of a patriot, excites fo much dif- 
guit, that very little attention will be paid to the fubject of his epiftle; 
it being generally obferved, that anger is an indication of weak- 


nefs. 
POETICAL N , 
Art. 14. 4 familiar Epiftle from a Cat in the Queen's Palace, 


to Edmund Burke, Efq; on his Motion for the better Regulation 
of his Majefty’s Civil Lift Eftablifhment. 4to. 1s. 6d. Kearf- 
ley. 1781. 


. Pufs, who is more of a patriot than a poet, thus apologizes for the 


defects of her purring in verfe: 
—— Being a cat, and not much ufed to writing, 
I own I am not very pat at inditing. 
We can more readily excufe Grimalkin s faults in point of authore 
fhip, than her want of fidelity and loyalty. She is a traitrefs; fhe 
reveals the fecrets of Buckingham-houfe, where fhe has her mainte- 
nance and protection ;—and fhe ought, therefore, to be La Motted. 





‘Art. 15. The Beauties of Spring. A Poem. 4to. 3s. Nie 


coll. 1781. 
We cannot much commend this Writer’s judgment in feleéting a 
fubjeft which, by his own confeflion, has been fo well treated before, 
and, he might bave added, in the fame manner too. His powers of 
poetry are not fuch as will gain him the preference to Thomfon ; 
to whofe imagination that of our Author feems congenial, how- 
ever inferior ; and whom he refembles too, in fimplicity and benevoe 
lence:—which is the utmof praife we can beftow on this unknown, ¢- 
Georgical pcet. ot 
Art. 16. The Daily Advertifer, in Metre. By Thomas Stern- 
hold, Efq; formerly of the Temple, now of Stonecutter-ftreet. 
410. 1s. Od. Kearfley.' 1781. t 
A puny child of humour, fcarcely worth the rearing. Cc. 
Art. 17. Mifcellaneous Poems, Tranjflations, and Imitations. By 
Benjamin Wett, of Weedon-Beck, Northamptonfhire. 8vo. 38, 
fewed. Evans. 1780. 
The admirers of genuine poetry will find fome entertainment in 


the perufal of thefe little pieces. 
PHILOSOPHICAL, VW. 


Art. 18. 4 Differtation upon the Nervous Syfiem, to thew its 
Influence upon the Soul. 8vo. 18. 6de 1780. 
An extraordinary medley of phyfic, morality, and divinity, the 
purport of which lies beyond the reach of our penetration, A 
Marue- 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Art. 19. An Examination of the firft Six Books of Euchia’s Ele 
ments. By Walliam Auttio, M. A. Fellow of Wadham College, 
Oxford. 8vo. 258. 6d. fewed. Rivingtons. 1781. 
Thofe who have a tafte for thefe fubjects, and are poflefled of Dr, 

Simpfin’s Euclid, may find fome entertainment in comparing his cri- 

ticifms wiih Mr. Auttin’s; it is but juftice, however, to fay, that in 

eneral we prefer the Doctor’s decifions. ‘ 

’ MiIiscELLANEOUS. Wi, 

Art. 20. The Neptune of Europe, containing complete and cor. 
reét Lifts of the Nival torce of ..reat Britain, France, Spain, Hol- 
Jand, Swed-n, Deoma'k, and Ruffia; with a variety of other in- 
tereiting Material-, as fpecised in the Table of Contents, correéted 
to June 1,17°1 Small fize for the pocket. 2s. Bell, 

If this compendium was printed as a curiofity, the intention has 
been comp'ecly anfsered; for fo fmall, and yer fo neat and le. 
gible, atype is {eldom ieen ould the printer find out the guimefi, 
defcribed by M. Commerfon as inhabiting the interior parts of Ma- 
dagafcar *, and ettab'ifh literature among them, he might there ri- 
val the fame acquired in Eu ope by the | Izevirs and Bafkerville. 

The thips and commanders «feach nation, with many other partie 
colars relating to marine eflablifhment:, public offices, &c. are very 
clearly digefted and exhibited ; aid on the credit of the prefatory 
advert:fement, we {uppote it to be as e act as the nature of fo variable 
a fubdject will admit , 

Art.21. A Genealogica’ Hiftory of the prefent Royal Families o 
Eurcpe, the Stadin: iders ot the U ited diaces, ana the Succeffion of 
the Popes from the Frfteenth Century to the prefent ‘ime: with 
the Characters of each Sovereign, itlultrated with Tables of Dee 
feent. By Mark Noble, F. A. S.+ I2mo. 3s. fewed. Bald- 

‘win, 1781, 

The love s of genealogy will doubtlefs be much gratified with a 
manual fo well caiculated to ailitt them in their refearches ; and which 
will alfo ferve to decide many a wager relatiug to royal ret: 





in h'ftorical converfations. 

Art..22. Remar§s on Commodore ‘fobnftone’s Account of bis En- 
gagement wth a French Squadroa under the Commana ot Monf,. de 
Suffreing on April 16, 1-*1, 1n Port Praya Road, in the Ifland of 
St. Jago. Svo. 6d Debrett. 1781. 

Thefe letters, which appear to be now colledted from their original 
publication in fome newfpaper, retort on the Commodore in that {pi- 


yit of party, which his parliamentary ttritiures on Lord Howe’s con- 


duct in America avowedly excited. But how ftand the interes of 
the nation, ard che characters of individuals, while our Commanders 
referve their activity for attacks, jultifications, and recriminations at | 
home? N. 





* See Review, vol. Lill p. 600. 
+ Author of two diflertations on the mint and coins of Durham, 
See Review, Vol, LXIV. p, 110, ; ' 
MEDICAL, 
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MEDICAL. 

Art. 23. Obfervations on the Poifonous Vegetables which are ei- 
ther indigenous in Grea, Britain, or cultivaied ror Ornament. By 
B. Wilmer, Surgeon. S8vo. 28. jongman. 1781. 
Mr. Wilmer divides the poifonous vegecables of this country, ac- 

cording to the nature of their noxious effects, into two claffes: the 

firft including thofe which produce mantacal fymptoms, or the vari- 
1s nervous affections, from a vertigo to a fatal apoplexy; and which 
cre feldom fatal in lefs than 24 hours:—the fecond, thofe which oc- 
cafion epileptic fymptoms, and bring on death in the fpace of an 
hour ortwo. Of the former clafs, he particularly treats on Acubane, 
deadly nightfbade, blue monk’s. hood, dog’s mercury, thorn-apple, common 
bemlock, bug agaric, and pepper agaric: Of the !atter clafs are enume- 
sated, hemlock-dropwort, water-hemlock, and laurel, In each of thefe 
articles, he begins with a circumftantial botanical defcription of the 
fubject, with irs fenfible qualities; then relates the morbid fymptoms 
it occafions, giving feveral cafes at length; and concludes with the 
moft rational means of relief. On the whole, the work, though fhort, 
is inftructive and fatisfa€tory, and well worth the perufal of the fa- 
culty, to whole level, rather than that of the Public at large, it is 
written: though, indeed, any tolerably informed perfon may cons 
fult it with advantage. We fhall jult fuggeft to the ingenious Au- 
thor, that under the article Laure/, it might have been ufeful to 
mention the fimilarity in noxious effets, as well as in tafte and fla- 
vour, of the kernels of feveral kinds of fruit, Black cherry-water is 
juitly looked upon as a very fufpicious article of the old difpenfato- 
ries, and on that accoant is difcarded from the later ones. Botanical 
affinity here confirms the teft mony of the (enfes 

Art. 24. Differtatio Medica Inauguralis de Homine Dextro & 
Siniffro. An Inaugural Differtation on the feparate Affections of 
the Right and Left Sides of the Body. By Meinard Simon Da Pui, 
8vo. Leyden. 1780. 

We have been favoured by the Author with a copy of this thefis, 


, Which ts a very learned and elaborate treatife on a fingular fubjeét in 
eb the animal ceconomy. 


The work is divided into two fe€tions ; the firft, concerning thofe 
affections of either fide which are deducib'e from che vafcular fyftem 
and other parts; the fecond, conceraing thofe which owe their origin 
to the nervous fyftem. In the firit fection, the firft chapter contains 
obfervations of difeafes affefting one fide only—the fecond inquires 
into the caufes of thefe phenomena—the third difcufl-s that ancient 
fubjet of controverfy, ** whether in the plenrify, and other difeafes, 
bleeding on the affected fide, or on that oppofice toit, be preferable ?” 

The fecond fection alfo contains three chapters. The tirft relates 
odfervations of nervous affeétions of one fide only—the fecond offers 


‘! Various opinions concerning the caufes of thefe affections—the third 


examines the validity of the two opinions re{pecting decuffation of 
the nerves, and endeavours to eftablith fomething concerning the 
caufe of the above-mentioned affeftions. 

To the thefis is annexed a Mantiffa of pofitions in medicine, 
furgery, and anatomy, unconnected with the foregoing work, 
with ¢ach other. ) 
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RELIGIOUS. 
Art. 25. 4 Word to Mr. Madan; or, Free Thoughts on his 
Jate celebrated Defence of Polygamy. In a Letter to a Friend, 
S8vo. 18, Buckland. 1781. 
: ¢ This Letter,’ we are informed, ‘ was written by a Gentleman of 
' Devonhhire, to a friend in Briftol, and was intended to afford a little 
private amufement. It is now prefented to the public, in compli- 
ance with the united requefts of many refpeétable perfons who have 
perufed it, and who are of opinion, that it may operate as a pleafing 
antidote to the concealed but deadly poifon of Mr. Madan’s perform. 
ance,” 

* The obje&t of this little piece is not formally to eonfute Mr, 
Madan’s folemn fophifiry and grimace, but merely, by a little well- 
pointed ridicule, as well as argument, to expofe his lafcivions fyftem,’ 

An agreeable vein of pleafantry runs through this performance; 
but we are fufpicious, from a quotation in p. 11, that the ingenious 
Author never read the treatife which he hath written againit, and 
that he hath borrowed his account of it from the Reviews and Ma- 


Art. 26. Remarks on Thelyphthora, with a Dedication to the 
King and Queen, and an Addrefs to the Author. By James Penn, 
Vicar of Clavering, Effex, Chaplain to the Earl of Gower, and 
Lecturer of St. Ann’s, Alderfgate. 8vo. 18. 6d. Bladon. 1781. 
All that is good in this performance is borrowed. The greatef 

part of what is original, is either prophane,: trifling, or captious, 

The Author is fometimes threwd; at other times {prightly ; but fel- 

dom pleafing, and always pert. 

* If, fays the Author, from the fale of the publication, not for its 
finzular merit, but the friendfhip and good opinion of the Public, it 
_ may be thought neceffary to proceed, the flyle, pleafiug at the firft, , 
fhall be continued tothe end. If the Public is dillatished, for whom 
I write, and whofe approbation in writing hath ever been the princi- 
pal object, I fhall drop the pen.’ 

If the Author wil! take a hint from us, we would advife him to 
Jeave the thorny path of polemical divinity ; and retire within the 


rt. 27. An Effay on the Charaéter of Methodifm; in which 
the leadipg Piinciples of that Sect, the Aids it borrowed from the 
' Writings of the Clergy, and the Influence it hath communicated 
‘ tothem, are corfidered and ftated, By the Author of Remarks on 
: Dr. Hallifax’s Preface to the Sermons of the late Dr. Ogden. 8vo. 
| 1s, Gd. Cadell. 1781. 

The picture of Methodifm is here drawn with a free and animated 
aie enci]. The Author makes fome jult obfervations on the diftingutth- 
| iV ing principles of that fect; particularly, the dogtrine of Original fa— 
- which may be confidered as the chief corner-ftone of Methodi{m. 

Ip the conclufion, he beftows fome ftriures on the Sermons of 
Archbifhop Secker and Dr. Ogden: and points out fome paflages 





* A novel of the Author’s, fo entitled, lately mentioned in out 
Review. See vol. Ixvil. p. 467, eA 
whic 
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a walls of his ‘* Surry Cottage *.” 9 
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which an enthofiaftic fancy would apply to a very abfurd and dan- 

perous purpofe ; and particularly remarks, that the fanction given by 

fome very eminent divines to ‘ the frequency and Joc/ene/s of Scripture 
quotations, hath afforded a handle tor thofe wild applications of 

Scripture on which the whole fyftem of Methodifm is built and efta- 

blifhed.2 The Author may be thought too fevere in his reflections, 

and too harfh in his epithets: but, on the whole, his remarks are ju- 
dicious, and his language is forcible. 

Art. 28. The divine Vifions of Fohn Engelbrecht, a Lutheran 
Protettant, whom God fent from the Dead to be a Preacher of 
Repentance and Faith to the Chriftian world. To the whole is 
prefixed, the Tranflator’s Prefatory Addrefs, &c. and a prelimi- 
nary View of the Author’s Life and Writings. Tranflated from 
the original German. By Francis Okely, formerly of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 2 Vols. fmall 8vo. 3:5. fewed. Lacking- 
ton. 1781. 

The beft account we can give of the Author, and his Divine Vifons, 
is the following, in his own words: ‘ God the Holy Ghott raifed me, 
John Engelbrecht, up again from the dead, after that my body had 
been dead, ftiff and cold, which many perfons in Brunfawic are privy. 
to and acquainted with; infomuch that my body returned in a fhort 
time to its vigour and vivacity, without the help of any fort of 
earthly meat, drink, and doétoring. But in the interval-time, whilit 
my body was dead, the Holy Ghoft tranfported and conveyed my 
foul before Hell ; and there made it fmell the ftench of Hell ; and alfo 
hear the howlings of the damned in hell, amidft the darknefs, and 
midit the thick {moke and fog; intended for a warning to the wicked. 
Afterwards, he alfo tranfported and conveyed my foul to Heaven, and 
thewed the glory thereof unto it, intended for comfort to the afflicted. 
Moreover, the commiffion, charge, or meflage, which was there 
given unto me, every one will by means of this piece, communicated 
unto them, have an opportunity of underftanding in all its circume 
tances. Alfo how God confirmed and ratified my fpecial call and 
commiflion by marvellous figns and wonders prefented to the eyes and 
ears of men, as the people of Brunfwic are privy to and acquainted 
with.—Now, thefe marvellous things happened in the year 1622, 
about the time when, in the fecond Sunday in Advent, we have the 
Gofpel read—** And there fhall be figns in the Sun, and in the Moon, 
and in the ftars,” &c. &c. At that very juncture, this fign alfo 
paffed upon me.” What fign? Not the fign of the Sun;—unlefs in 
aneclipfe. Nor of the ftars:—unlefs of the raging Dog-ftar. It was 
the fign of the Moon—where we leave John Engelbrecht, with his. 
Divine Viffons; and only with the worthy and learned Tranflator 


would look out for better guarters. “ab% 
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To th MONTHLY REVIEWERS. 
GENTLEMEN, 
YOUR account of Abbé Raynal’s ‘ Revolution of America,’ which 
exhibits an infinuation not much in favour of its authenticity, 
nor, 
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nor, fuppofing it to be genuine, to the fame of the Abbe, thus con. 
cludes :—‘* We fhall therefore content ourfelves with this general 
notice of the publication, at leaft till the Abbe Raynal fhall think fir 
to give it the protection of his celebrated name.” 

Soon after the appearance of your ‘ Review,’ we were informed by 
public advertifement, that thofe egregious judges of ftile, who had ven. 
tured to pronounce on the Dg ta of the book, with as much confi. 
dence as if they bad been able to prove it, were referred to the author's 
now edition of his Hiftory of the Indies, in 5 vols, quarto, in which they 
might find the * Revolution of America,’ verbatim et literatim, 

Imagining that for your own fatisfaction you would have had ims f 
mediate recourfe to this new edition, I had flattered myfelf in the 
hope of finding in the * Review’ for July, your fecond thoughts on 
a publication that has excited fo much attention and converfation, 

A DISAPPOINTED READER, 





sth Aug. 1781. 


*.° We have not yet met with the new edition of the Arne’ Rays 
waw’s Hiflory, bere referred to. When we have an opportunity of look. 
ing into it, we foall, with plea/ure, pay due attention to the evidence 
alluded to by our ** Difappointed Reader,” in Jupport of the ingenious 
Abbe’s claim to ** The Revolution of America: which claim (in the { 
mean time) we are by no means aifpofed to conteft. 





+44 In anfwer to our Correfpondent Y. Z. who hath made fome * ‘ 
inquiries refpecting the beautiful Ode on Offan, of which mention was 
made in our laft, we have been informed, that the Author of it is the 
Rev. Mr. Hole, a clergyman of Devonfhire, whofe tranflation of the © 
Hymn to Ceres is refpectfally noticed in this month's Review. 





: > The fecond Part of the criticifm on the 3d volume of Thelyph- ; 

’ | thora muft neceflarily be poftponed till the following month, on ac- 
count of its very extraordinary leng:h:—the other articles in this Re- 
view having been, forthe greater part, arranged before the Editor 
received it from the Author, who lives at a confiderable diftance from | 
the capital.— We with to remind our Readers of the Aint given at the 
eonclufion of the ZxtroduGory Remarks in the laft Review, viz. That 

the main object of the fucceeding cricicif{m is, to overthrow the very 
foundation of Mr. Madan’s leading pofitions refpecling the opinions 
and pradiices of the firff and /econd centuries of the Chriflian church ; 

to expofe his ignorance of the Fathers, and detect the fallacy of his 
conclufions, by a direct and fair appeal to authentic teftimonies and 
ORIGINAL writers, 


Mr. Hill’s Controverfy with Mr. Madan is intended for our next: 
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